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A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  24th 


^       CAGE  14  fro„fp  Remembers  Its  Vets 


SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK  CITY.  BLENDED  WHISKEY,  86  PROOr  65°Z  GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS, 


Wlien  living  moves  oulcloors,  a  tall  drink  of  7  Crown 
holds  wilhiri  its  icy  dci)ths  a  world  ol  summertime 
salislaction.  Enjoy  life... say  Seagram's  and  be  Sure. 


^^<ule  in  USA 
I'lit  -  U.L. 
■I  ppnivi'd 


MAGNAJECTOR 
PROJECTS 
PICTURES  UP 
TO  4  FT.  WIDE 
IN  FULL  COLOR 


No  Films  or  NcRittivcs  Required!  Adjustable  Twin 
Lens  Enl.irgcs  ANYTHING  Mlustr.ited  or  Printed  — 
Photos,  ClippinRS.  Fine  Print.  Coins.  St.)mps.  Maps, 
even  Tiny  Insects  .ind  Butterflies  —  Against  Any  Flat 
White  Screen  or  Surface!   In  Clear.  Sharp  Focus. 

It's  funl  it's  IMuealional :  It's  a  must  for  sliutents. 
teachers,  draft  snien.  business  e.xceiitivcs .  imblic 
speakers.  roMefiois  of  every  sort.  Any  picture  — any 
comparatively  flat  oVijccl  — placed  under  the  ;J7-hx:)" 
opening:  at  base  is  projected  clearly  and  enlarged  up 
to  four  feet  wide,  in  full  c{)Ior  or  black-and-wliilc. 
TKACHKRS  use  for  picture  showing,  story  telling:. 
AKT,  STAMP  &  COIN  {•(>l.I.K('TOKS  examine  collec- 
tions with  ease.  LA\>V1;KS.  KKAI,  KSTATK  MKX  read 
tine  print  documenls.  Knllre  FAMILY  can  enjoy  favor- 
ite snapshots  without  removlua:  them  from  album  — 
cnlargre  charts,  letters,  presentations.  Measures  12"n 
8"x4i'i;".  Has  easy. turn  on  and  off  switch.   

$795 

FREE!    Handy   Luggogc-Typc   Carrying    Cose  g 

plus  35c  pp.  &  hdl;;. 

ALL  WEATHER  PROTECTION 
FOR  YOU  AND  YOUR  CLOTHES 

COVERALLS 


ALL-PURPOSE 
JERRY  JUGS 

Carry  water 
Gasoline  etc. 

These  rugKcd  new 
casy-to-carry  con- 
tainers arc  made  of 
Sccptcronc.  and  arc 
unbreakable,  rust- 
pro  o  1'  and  light- 
wcight.  They  make  it 
easy  to  carry  gaso- 
line, water,  any  liq- 
uid, and  both  jugs 
have  telescopic  spout 
for  spill-proof  pour- 
ing. 1  gallon  Jerry 
Jug  weighs  only  1 
lb.;  2 '2  gallon  jug 
weighs  only  2  lbs. 
Jugs  are  marked  off 
in  v..  gallons  for  easy 
measuring,  come  in 
red  or  yellow. 

1  Gal.  Size  $2.84     2'/2  GdL  Size  $3.84 


For  Youngsfers  4  Adults 
ALL  TRANSISTOR 
TAPE  RECORDER 

Li»^titweiKtit.  Portable,  Profes- 
sional    Qu.ility.  Am<i2inKfy 
Clear  Tone  and  True  Fidel- 
ity. Use  to  Dictate.  Record 
in   Car,   Train   or  Plane 
\\  •■'\  e  checked  this  iin- 
l>orU'il    recorder  against 
other     transistor  unil-> 
cu.'-.iintr  up  to  $200  and 
in    our    eslimatlon,  ll 
proved      superior  in 
every  instance! 

.Weighs     only  37 
ounces,  measures  8V4 
X  5V8  X  21/2",  can  be 
easily     carried     by  Its 
durable     loop  handle. 
Flli>  open  the  hlnjrod  lid 
of   the   liandsome.  hl-lni- 
pact,    2'tone    plastic  and 
nictal   i-ase   and   it's  ready 
All    coiitr()ls  — 


for  Business  or  Fun! 


rewind. 
ihirnc.  mlcro- 
innr  .in  readilv 
rful 


Only 

plus  $2  pp.  &  nUlg. 


DrotccUou  au.uii 
changing  tires.  I 
door  Workers.  Gas  Statt 
Farmers.  Delivery  Men,  <; 
ers,   etc,  ONLY   

plU: 


In  Handy  Fold-A-Way  Pack 

of  the  Mn»>t  cnnirortal)le,  toughest 
;nailal)le  anywliere! 
oiu'  piece,  roomy  cut 
oTi.  I'uli  length  zipper 
I  ail  instant!  It's  rug- 
,Mi4hi,  IDO'^;.  water- 
.\  oil,  -r.Mvf.  mildew 
I  -     <  .11,11  iiK  1  t'-i  not  to 

v.-  /.!...  IiHll~ponsablo 
.vdi  h  1 1;.;  clothes  when 
i  l  or  Ki  ^hi.M  iiu'ii ,  Oui  - 
Atlciiilniits.  Hunters. 

'r'  $398 

pp.      hdig  ^ 


In  Small ,   Medium  &  Large^  Specify  when  ordering. 

Windprooff  Tip-proof ,  Spill-proof 
.  .  .  and  INSECT  REPELLING! 


LUAU  LANTERNS 


XI     J"  I  'I  -Ill  iii.i'Ni.-i  -iK^aker 

.iriil  ,MFi|.iitii  J  tor  |iU  iii>  of  power 
all' I  lull  SI  mini  r.ini^e  icpro<luc- 
tiim:  lecnrds  and  plavs  u]>  to  'i4 

minutes  with  standard  reel   available  everywhere, 

nmiiical  dvial  track  head  records  on  upj)er  liall"  of  tape  — 
mill  over  and  it  records  on  lower  half.  Highly  sensitive 
lapel  inicici|.hoiie  leaves  hands  free;  special  earphone  fen 
nionituiiiiMr  while  recording;  full  power  from  one  0  volt  and 
2  ordinary  llavti  batteries. 

Coniplet*?  with  Microphone,  Knrphone.  2  Reels,  Ilecorrling 
Tape.  Hatlerius.  (."arrying  Strap— S39. 95  plus  S2  pp.  \  hdlg. 


Imported   from   En t; land 


po.rh  hv 
W  .  i'-:hl--'l 
fuel  .-pill 
outdoor 
never,  n- 
stands 
t<in,  for 
etc.  Cm 


iili> 


ICO  tit  evening  dining  out  on  patio  or 
chanting  light  of  tliese  Luau  Lanterns, 
cannot  be  tipped  over  —  nor  can  the 


-eels  (hat  make  a  mess 
lines    llicker   to   casi  < 

u'o  out.   Each  whii<- 
i.t  l)urns  for  S6  houi  - 
-uppers,   kiddie  p.. 


Hi 


I  lie 


2for*2'« 


plus 
35c 
PSIS. 


4  for '5=° 


ally  lighted 
-liadows  but 
:lnbe  lantern 
iiiiug.  Ideal, 
attune  balls, 
iwer  failure, 
plus 
50c 
pstg. 


7  HOLE  SAWS  IN  ONE! 

With  Automatic  Slug  Ejector 
at  a  NEW  LOW  PRICE! 

Fits  any  electric  drill,  drill  pres~. 
latlie.     motor.     Automatic  slu- 
i-iector   pops   out    slug  immedi- 
ately. This  saw  works  three  times 
as  fast  as  other  hole  saws  that  sell 
for  twice  as  muolil  Cut  1 " ,  1 1/4  "  ■ 
IV2".   13/4".  2".  21/1"  and  21- 
lioles    cleanly,     accurately,  ("vil-- 
wood,    plastics,    metals,  formica, 
wall  board,  etc.  Consists  of  sturdy 
alloy   tool   liead,    7    finest   quality  sli.Tlt 
proof   blades,    autt)matic   slug   ejector  ; 
l/j "   dri  11   bit.  Iniportetil 

MONOGRAMMED  MONEY  BELT 

Cr.iftt<t  of  Genuine  Lf.ithcr 

Genuine  top-yrain  cONvhidc 
belt  will  add  a  handsome 
note  to  his  attire,  while  "secret" 
zippered  inner  pocket  holds  currency 
tar  from  prying  eyes.  Conservatively 
fashioned  IW  wide  belt  is  clinched 
with  a  gleaming  buckle  sporting  his 
2  or  3  initials.  Available  in  brown 
top-grain  cowhide  leather  with  gold- 
plated  buckle:  black  leather  or  with 
a  silvery  rhodium  buckle.  Specify  waist  sizes  2S  to 
44  and  color. 


SET  OF  3  TEMPERED    DRILLS  AND 
HOLESAWS  SAWS  ANY 

SHAPE  IN 
METAL-WGGD- PLASTIC 

V  :i    Holes;.\v-  iin- 


8  IN  1  SOCKET  WRENCH 


*^  '^'\  fii'l  »"ie  for  h.Md  met 

L  ■        .\         dimply    insert    the  correct 

«      .  \  Holesaw  Into  the  chuck  of 

1/4"  electric  drill 
•ou're  ready  to  cut 
.'iiiy  sliape  you  desire. 
Lower  portion  of  Ilolesaw  iu-ts  as  a  regular  1.4" 
drill  which  easilv  boit's  thru  the  material.  Tlien, 
after  i>enetration,  tlie  nniltiple  cutting  edges  of  tlic 
llok's.iw  cie.inly  .inil  speedil.v  cut  in  any  direction 
>ou  inn\e.  I  tu  eirrlev.  triangles,  zlg-zags.  any  con- 

$298 


Complete  set  of  3  Holes.iws 


Available  In  Inches  or  JMilMmeters 


One  siii:4le  <h..p  for-e-I  steGl  wrench  has  the  nio-t 
popular  sizc'i  vn.Kels  to  do  almost  every  con- 
ceivable nut  t  i  ^:lu  en  1  ng  job  on  car,  in  home, 
shop  —  or  lndusii>'.  Instant  swiveling  action  of 
socket  head  brings  desired  size  Into  position  — 
saves  precious  time,  money  and  space  —  and 
there's  no  danger  of  losing  .socket  heads  Over- 
all length.  9i/->".  Available  in  7/16.  i .  9/16. 
9/32,  5'H.  11/16.  3/4  and  Vr  inch  SAE  Openings 
OR  11,  13,  14.  15,  16.  17.  19  and  22  Millimeter 
Openings.  Precision  made  in  West 
Germany.  Specify  inches  or  mm  when  S99  8 
ordering   %r 


BATTLEFIELD 
CONFEDERATE  BAYONETS 

Authentic  Civil  War  Relics 

We've  just  located  a  treasure  —  origi- 
nal, authentic  Confederate  Bayonets! 
The  proud  possessor  of  these  bayonets 
had  spent  many  years  searching  for 
these  historical  weapons.  He  tells  us 
they  were  actually  picked  up  on  fields 
of  combat  and  that  every  one  had 
actually  been  used  in  the  War  —  every 
one  a  battle  souvenir.  Outside  of  sur- 
fact  rust.  the> 're  in  sound  condition. 
Order  at  least  two  and  use  them 
crossed  for  wall  decoration.  A  Civil 
War  relic  you'll  be  proud  to  show  and 
people  will  ask  to  see.  We 
have  a  good  supply  but  they  $g95 


won't  last  forever 
hurry! 


.  so 


ea.  ppd. 


RUGGED  6000  LB. 
TEST 
NYLON 
TOW  CABLE 

If  ever  stuck  In  snow,  mud  or 
ditch,  there's  notiiing  handier 
to  h.ive  in  your  car  than  a 
snjiei-.. strong.  All  Nylon  Tow 
<  ,tMe.  Test  proven  to  over 
'.'iiHi  lbs.  pull,  more  than 
enouvrh  for  even  the  biggest 
tiucks  and  cars.  One  end  has 
he.ivy  steel  snap  clanip  while 
other  en<i  Is  loope<i,  Mosures 
15  ft.  long.  Also  invaluable 
in   iKiine  and   for  industry, 

$098      P'"^  25c  pp. 


Send  Check  or  M.O.  If  C.O.D., 
$2  Deposit  Money  Back  Guarantee 


NEW  SHAPED  ROTARY  RASPS 

Here's  a  brand  new  series  of  hardened  steel  rasps  to  fit 
any  1/4"  drill.  These  hardened  steel  imports  from  England 
will  be  welcome  in  any  home,  fjirm.  shop,  or  garage. 
Finest  Quality,  they  are  perfect  for  fast  shaping  of  fur- 
niture and  rasping  of  wood,  soft  metals,  bone,  limestone, 
plaster  and  most  building  materials.  All  shanks  are  1/4" 
wide  and  li/s"  long. 

$1.00  each  plus  2Se  pp.  &  hdlg. 
Set  of  6  rasps  $5.75  plus  soc  pp.  &  hdlg. 


The  Romance  of  Dancing 
Lights  and  Shadows  .  .  . 

TROPIC  TORCHES 

on  6  ft.  painted  sectional  steel  poles 

Tmn  your  grounds  into  .1  fairyland  of 
real  torchlight  with  these  7"  dlametei- 
torch  lanterns  of  bright  si)un  aluminum. 
Burns  kerosene  with  ;i  bright  amlier 
fl.inie.  For  patio,  terrace.  lawn,  drive- 
way, poolside  .  .  .  as  driving  aid  on 
night  when  you're  expecting  company 
.  for  garden  parties,  l)arbecues. 
cook-outs  camping,  beach  parties,  night 
lishlng,  outdoor  dlspl.iys.  etc.  Kills  l>UKs. 
ninths  and  mosquitoes,  Kasy  to  douse 
with  chain  attached  cover. 


2  for  56"  5o"c'  4  for  512" 

"     pstg.  ^  pstg. 


At  rvAMncD  CAI  rc  r/inn  140  MARBIEDAIE  ROAD 

ALEXANDER  SALES  CORP.  dipt.  AL-aei  tuckahoe.  NEW  YORK 
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New  featherweight 
autoloading  shotgun 

with  exclusive 
Power-Matic'action 


•  Weighs  just  7  lbs. 

•  Quick-Change  Barrels 

•  "Dial-A-Matic"  load  control 

Here's  a  top-grade  feather- 
weight shotgun  designed  for 
today's  powerful  sporting 
loads.  Although  the  new 
"Sportsman"  58  weighs  but  7 
fast-handling  pounds,  it  offers 
exclusive  "Power-Matic"  ac- 
tion to  soften  recoil  without 
power  loss.  Also  featured: 
Quick-Change  Barrels;  an  in- 
scribed receiver;  "Dial-A- 
Matic"  load  control  to 
achieve  the  maximum  in  de- 
pendable performance  with 
all  2%"  loads.  3-shots.  At 
your  dealer's  now  in  3"  mag- 
num and  regular  types. 


THERE'S  LESS  RECOIL  with  the 
"Sportsman"  58's  "Power- 
Matic"  action.  As  waste  gases 
move  a  special  piston  rear- 
ward, there  is  a  forward  re- 
action on  the  gun,  opposing 
and  decreasing  recoil  to  a 
marked  degree. 


SPORTSMAN"  58 

In  12,  16,  20  gauges 


FROM 

$139 


95^ 


suhjtcl  la 
;  WLlliuiit  notice. 


I^mingtoii. 


"Sportsman,"  "Power-Matic"  are  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
by  Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc.,  Bridgeport  2, 
Conn.  In  Canada:  Remington  Arms  of  Canada  Limited, 
36  Queen  Elizabeth  Blvd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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NOW-MAKE  PEOPLE  LISTEN  THE  MOMENT  YOU  START  TO  TALK! 


for  only 


Take  This  Remarkable 
"Pocket"  Course  in 
Persuasive  Speaking 


to  help  cover  postage 
and  handling 


AS  YOUR  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  NELSON  DOUBLEDAY 
MONTHLY  PROGRAM  FOR  DEVELOPING  YOUR  PERSONAL  ASSETS 

THE  ability  to  speak  well  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
skills  you  can  own.  This  compact  self-trainer  course 
can  make  you  a  more  confident,  more  effective  speaker 
within  the  next  30  days! 

In  a  unique  new  64-page  book.  Dr.  David  Guy  Powers 
gives  you  a  magical  formula  for  expressing  your  ideas 
clearly  and  convincingly  — for  standing  up  and  speaking 
out  in  any  group  without  hesitation  or  embarrassment  — 
for  using  the  gift  of  speech  to  get  more  out  of  life  in 
every  way.  With  this  booklet  comes  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  self-instruction  devices  of  recent  years:  a 
set  of  pocket-size  "learn  by  doing"  cards  that  build 
speech  mastery  right  into  your  daily  life.  You  actually 
get  the  "feel"  of  being  a  poised  and  persuasive  speaker 
in  the  first  ten  minutes  of  use. 

Whether  you  need  to  speak  to  one  person  or  a  hundred, 
in  private  interviews,  business  conferences,  club  or  civic 
meetings,  the  speaking  ability  you  acquire  through  this  course 
will  make  every  speaking  opportunity  a  stepping-stone  to 
success  and  popularity.  And  it  is  yours  for  only  10  cents,  as 
a  demonstration  of  an  extraordinary  new  development  pro- 
gram for  men  who  want  to  get  ahead  faster.  This  plan  is 
remarkable  for  its  low  cost,  remarkable  for  its  rapid  results. 


Speak  out 
confidently 
before  club 
and  civic 
groups 


The  Nelson  Doubleday  Personal  Success  Program 


HERE  is  the  most  practical,  far  reaching 
plan  ever  devised  to  help  men  in- 
crease their  earning  power  and  enjoy  the 
good  things  of  life.  This  brand-new  Pro- 
gram shows  you  how  to  develop  the 
personal  skills  and  techniques  that  pave 
the  way  to  advancement  in  any  field. 

Your  introductory  "Pocket"  Course  in 
Persuasive  Speaking  for  W<t  is  a  sample 
of  the  practical  self-improvement  pack- 
age you  receive  each  month.  Each 
"pocket"  course — prepared  by  business 
and  psychological  experts  —  is  a  short 
ciu  to  mastery  of  an  essential  "success" 
subject  in  the  Program.  There  is  nothing 
like  it  for  completeness,  amhority,  prac- 
tical usefulness. 

What  Are  These  Success  Skills  ? 

Look  at  some  of  the  highest  paid  men  in 
business.  They  have  developed  the  basic 
abilities  that  always  pay  off . . .  the  abil- 
ity to  handle  people ...  to  speak  and 
write  effectively  ...  to  create  ideas  and 
"sell"  them  to  others... to  organize  their 
time  efficiently  and  achieve  more.  They 
have  learned  to  understand  business 
procedures... how  to  keep  well  informed 
...  to  win  important  new  friends  where- 
ever  they  go.  And  they  are  just  naturally 
sought  after  whenever  a  responsible  job 
is  to  be  done. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  Personal 


Success  Program  olfers  you  a  tested, 
rapid,  fascinating  plan  for  making  these 
"success"  skills  your  own — using  only  a 
few  miniues  a  day.  The  cost  is  amaz- 
ingly low — actually  less  than  you  spend 
for  newspapers  each  month ! 

Unique  "Live"  Practice  and 
Application  Material 

The  Prograin  coveis  every  subject  of 
value  to  the  man,  who,  regardless  of  his 
present  position  or  training,  wants  to 
get  ahead  faster.  Each  subject  is  brought 
to  you  in  a  monthly  package  consisting 
of  self-instruction  booklet,  and  "real 
life"  application  material  that  brings  re- 
sults you  can  see  from  day  to  day.  These 
imique  cards — a  new  dimension  in  self- 
teaching —  will  not  be  foimd  even  in 
courses  costing  himdreds  of  dollars! 

Mall  Coupon  with  only  10  Cents 

Accept  this  unusual  "sample"  offer  with- 
out obligation.  If  you  are  delighted  with 
your  first  self-training  course  and  wish 
to  continue,  you  will  receive  a  new  pack- 
age each  month,  for  which  you  pay, 
not  the  many  dollars  that  most  courses 
on  these  subjects  would  cost,  but  only  $  I , 
plus  small  shipping  cost.  No  minimum 
purchase  requirement;  stop  whenever 
you  like.  No  salesman  will  call.  Personal 
Success  Program,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


SEND  ONLY  10(  TODAY 

-STOP  WHEN  YOU  LIKE 

Nelson  Doubleday  Personal  Success  Program 

Dept.  l-AL-8,  Garden  City,  New  York 

I  enclose  10  cents  to  help  cover  shipping  charges. 
Send  mc  at  once  my  introductory  pacicage  con- 
taining 1 )  handbook  "How  to  Say  a  Few  Words 
EfTectlvely"  2)  Practice  and  Application  Cards, 
plus  Pocket  Card  Holder  3)  desk-top  File  Case. 

After  trying  these  materials,  I  will  write  within 
ten  days  if  I  do  not  wish  to  continue  with  the 
Personal  Success  Program.  If  I  do  continue,  you 
will  send  me  a  new  "Success  Course"  every  month 
and  bill  me  only  $1  each  plus  a  few  cents  ship- 
ping. I  may  cancel  my  membership  any  time  I 
wish  simply  by  writing  to  you. 

PRINT 

NAME   

ADDRESS  

CITY  & 

ZONE   

STATE  29.I>S-30 

Same  ofTor  in  Can.nd.i:  Personal  Succors  Program,  105  Bond 
Slrcfl,  Toronto  2.  Offer  gooil  in  U.  S.A.  and  Cana(I.T  only. 


EXTRA!  SELF-SCORING  APTITUDE  TEST  INCLUDED 


As  part  of  your  introductory  package,  you  re- 
ceive a  complete  .12-page  self-evalualor  that  sci- 
entifically reveals  to  you  your  present  aptitudes, 
vocational  interests,  "hidden  potential." 
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Rate 
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MONEY  IN  BY 
THE  15th  EARNS 
FROM  THE  1st! 


Earn  this  high  rate  of  dividend  and 
get  one  of  these  valuable  free  gifts 
. . .  from  this  modern  53  year  old 
Association.  Save  by  Mail . . .  and 
we  will  handle  all  details  for  you. 

PLUS  ^7pVs. 


POLAROID 
CAMERA  KIT 

Free  with 
$3,000  Account 


G.E.  CLOCK 
^  RADIO 

Free  with 
$1,000  Account 


G.E.  ALARM 
CLOCK 

Free  when 

opening  account 

for  $100.00  or  more 


Editors 
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C  O  R  ■  N  E  R 


FOREIGN  POLICY 


A FORMER  PRESIDENT  of  the  United 
States  once  expressed  a  foreign  policy 
that  worked  so  well  for  a  long  time  that  we 
might  give  some  thought  to  trying  it  again. 
He  said: 

"There  is  a  rank  due  to  the  United  States 
among  nations  which  will  be  withheld,  if 
not  absolutely  lost,  by  the  reputation  of 
\\  eakness.  If  we  desire  to  avoid  insult,  \\  e 
must  be  able  to  repel  it;  if  we  desire  to 
secure  peace  ...  it  must  be  known  that  w  e 
arc  at  all  times  ready  for  war." 

The  President  w  as  George  Wasiiington. 


HOW  TO  SPEND  IT 


Wl  l  H  BILLIONS  of  dollars  up  for 
grabs  througii  Federal  Aid  to  Educa- 
tion, we  wonder  if  anyone  has  considered 
what  the  kids  want?  Years  from  now  the 
kids  now  in  school  w  ill  be  paying  for  this 
Federal  aid  so  why  shouldn't  the>-  have 
something  to  say? 

One  thing  the>''d  probabl)'  like  is  better 
school  buses.  The  present  ones  arc  prett>- 
awful  —  big,  bloated  things  that  must  do 
terrible  things  to  a  youngster's  ego.  A\'hy 
not  spend  some  of  the  school  billions  on 
fleets  of  Gre>  hound-type  Scenicruisers  to 
replace  all  the  present  >  ellow  monsters? 
Each  bus  would  come  equipped  with  a 
stewardess  and  a  courteous  dri\  er,  who 
of  course  w  ould  be  graduates  of  recognized 
teachers'  colleges,  w  ith  the  proper  credits 
in  the  methodolog>'  of  bus  transportatit)n- 
education. 

At  the  present  time  \  isual  education  in 
tile  schools  is  being  done  on  a  penn>  -ante 
scale,  using  16-mm.  movie  projectors  and 
films  with  virtually  no  sex  or  glamor.  To 
correct  this,  some  smart  movie  producer. 
sLicii  as  Otto  Preminger,  should  be  given 
a  budget  of  a  hundred  million  dollars  or  so, 
to  turn  out  a  series  of  educational  films  on 
reading,  w  riting,  arithmetic,  and  American 
history.  Experts  such  as  Dalton  Frumbo, 
Kirk  Douglas,  Howard  Fast,  etc.,  would 
probabh'  be  required  by  Air.  Preminger  to 
make  tiie  films  artistic  successes. 

Fo  use  these  films  properly,  a  few  hun- 
dred millions  more  would  have  to  be  spent 
ro  huiki  drive-in  theaters  adjoining  ail  our 
sciiools.  To  insure  that  the  kiddies  w  t)uld 
not  play  hooky  from  \isual  education 
classes,  feature  films  such  as  "Rride  of  the 
Monster"  and  "Sodom  and  Gomorraii" 
would  he  siiow  II  on  a  double  bill  w  ith  the 
educational  mo\  ies. 

(loing  into  anotiier  field  w  here  w  e  ha\  e. 
alas,  skimped  for  man\'  >ears,  we  siiould 
embark  on  an  all-out  cultural  exchange  pro- 
gram. I  leretoforc  graduating  classes  of  high 
sciiools  !ia\  e  made  ijuick  trips  to  Washing- 


ton or  New  York,  but  w  itii  the  F'eileral 
Treasury  underwriting  things,  all-expense 
trips  to  Europe,  South  America  or  around 
the  world  should  be  made  available  to  one 
and  all. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  our  schools 
turn  out  graduates  who  are  unfitted  by 
their  education  to  earn  a  living.  These 
critics,  ob\  iously  enemies  of  education, 
complain  that  graduates  don't  know  enough 
to  spell  correctly,  read,  tot  up  a  row-  of 
figures  or  come  in  out  of  the  rain.  This  is 
often  true  but  it  is  not  a  legitimate  cause 
for  criticism.  Education  just  happens  to  be 
different  since  Dr.  Dewey  changed  things 
around.  In  the  old  days,  before  Doctor 
John,  educators  tried  to  equip  a  child  to 
cope  w  ith  conditions  in  the  w  orld.  Now  a- 
days  education  develops  a  w  hole  child,  so 
precious  that  the  w  orld  must  conform  to 
liim.  Let  the  w  orld  learn  to  understand  tiie 
cliild  even  if  it  is  difficult! 

So  that  graduates  of  tiie  new  educational 
s\  stem  w  ill  not  be  rejected  b\"  stodg\'  em- 
ployers of  the  old  school,  as  further  bil- 
lions are  \  oted  for  Federal  Aid  to  Educa- 
tion, some  of  them  should  be  used  to  pur- 
cliase  such  enterprises  as  General  Electric, 
Boeing  Aircraft,  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph,  General  Motors,  etc.  These 
could  be  administered  by  joint  committees 
of  educationists  and  government  officials 
w  lio  would  operate  them  as  congenial  cen- 
ters w  here  the  child  would  continue  the 
learning  process  indefinitely.  \\'ith  such  a 
s\  stem  w  e  would  soon  surpass  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  production  —  not  in  automo- 
biles, food,  clothing,  and  other  mundane 
tilings,  but  in  \  outh  properly  trained  to 
pla\'  its  part  in  the  new  fr(>ntier. 


BY  THEIR  WORDS 


FOR  o.Nci;  w  e  agree  w  ith  Khrushchev.  A 
few  weeks  ago  he  made  a  pronounce- 
ment to  the  efTect  that  the  communists 
could  not  be  blamed  for  all  the  troubles 
of  the  w  orld.  That  is  true.  Many  of  the 
ills  of  the  world  emanate  from  people 
w  ho  are  not  communists  at  all.  Follow  ing 
is  their  philost)phy: 

Wbafs  ill  it  for  lue? 

Every  man  has  his  price. 

I'll!  gettii/;4  wine  u-hile  the  :.'ettiii;^  is 

Business  is  business. 
The  important  thing  is  not   to  get 
(■aui>In. 

I  anft  sticking  my  neck  out. 
The  world  o%ves  i/ie  a  living. 
Look,  pal.  I'm  looking  out  strictly  for 
/lumber  one. 

1  lie  people  w  ho  sound  off  like  that  nia\- 
not  be  communists  but  the>"  certainh-  make 
fiiintis  easier  for  Khrushchev. 


FAIR  PLAY  FOR  CUBANS? 


ONE  OF  THE  FUNNIEST  new  s  sto- 
ries to  come  out  of  Cuba  in  a  long  time 
told  that  Castro  was  sending  a  thousand  of 
iiis  serfs  to  Russia  to  .study  red  agricultural 
methods.  In  \  iew  of  the  continuing  crop 
failures  in  the  So\  iet  Union,  failures  wiiich 
iiave  even  been  denounced  by  Boss  Peasant 
Khrushcliex  iiimself,  we  wonder  about  tiie 
education  tiie  ( Albans  w  ill  get.  How  ev  er,  a 
worse  choice  could  have  been  made.  The 
(-ubans  miglit  ha\  e  taken  lcssi)ns  in  agri- 
culture in  Red  (>hina  w  here  tlie  "great  leap 
fcn-w  ard"  has  l)rou"ht  famine  to  millions. 
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Break  out  your  gear  (let  out  that  seam), 
Pack  up  your  bags,  you're  on  the  beam. 
Alert  your  wife,  line  up  your  men, 
Convention  days  are  here  again! 


Your  tank  filled  up  with  Texaco, 
The  gasolines  that  give  more  go. 
At  lowest  cost  you'll  get  most  power, 
Enjoy  each  mile  and  driving  hour. 


September  ninth  you've  got  a  date 
In  Denver,  Colorado,  mate. 
A  fun  toivn  filled  with  things  to  do, 
Six  grand  and  glorious  days  for  you. 


He'll  clieck  your  car  inside  and  out 
So  you'll  be  free  of  any  doubt. 
You'll  be  all  set,  give  'er  the  gun, 
A  care-free  car  is  half  the  fun! 


Before  you  start  in  your  four-wheeler 
Be  sure  to  see  a  Texaco  Dealer. 
He'll  help  you  plan  a  perfect  trip 
So  you'll  get  there  tvithout  a  slip. 


And,  on  the  road  stop  where  you  see 
The  big  red  star  with  the  green  T. 
Registered  Rest  Rooms  all  the  way, 
Clean  across  the  U.  S.  A. 


Through  Texaco  Touring  Service,  he 
Will  get  your  Tour  Kit . . .  for  free. 
The  road  maps  marked  with  routes  for  you, 
And  latest  highway  data,  too. 


You  can't  find  heffer  highivay  hosts 
Titan  Texaco  Dealers  coast  to  coast. 
They  're  most  concerned  with  your  welfare, 
So  ivelcome  to  you.  Legionnaire! 


P.S.  Like  to  go  home  by  a  different  route?  Stop  in  at  the  Texaco  booth  in  the  Denver  City 
Auditorium.  A  trained  Texaco  travel  consultant  will  help  you  plan  your  trip  back,  supply 
you  with  clearly  marked  road  maps,  the  very  latest  highway  information,  and  places  to  visit. 


WHY  INVESTIGATIONS? 

Sir:  "Why  Investigations?"  is  the  most 
informative  article  on  the  subject  I 
liave  read.  Not  only  does  this  article 
support  investigations  into  subversion 
l)ut  supports  the  position  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  has  taken  for  many  years. 
However,  the  article  docs  not  contain 
an  account  of  the  work  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  in  the  formation  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  and  its  continuous  support. 
A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  occasion  to 
talk  with  Hon.  Martin  Dies  about  The 
American  Legion's  participation  and 
I  think  it  would  have  presented  a  tre- 
mendous contribution  to  the  article. 

Pete  E.  Turner,  Commander 
Department  of  Texas 
Austin,  Tex. 

Sir:  Your  article:  "Why  Investiga- 
tionsV"  in  the  June  issue  is  wonder- 
fully precise  and  to  the  point.  I  only 
wish  it  could  be  given  circulation  to 
more  patriotic  Americans,  most  of 
whom  take  their  freedom  for  granted. 

Bill  J.  Farber 

W oodstock,  Conn. 

Sir:  "Why  Investigations?"  should 
be  read  by  all  Americans.  Probably  the 
hardest  part  of  the  battle  against  com- 
munism is  convincing  the  general  pub- 
lic that  there  is  a  serious  probicm. 

Harris  Sacliaii 
Blackdiick,  Minn. 

ABSENCE  AT  ARLINGTON 

Sir:  Memorial  Day,  just  past,  was  not 
honored  by  our  President  in  person. 
He  did  respect  the  dead  of  the  French 
when  he  went  to  France.  Don't  you 
think  the  men  at  Arlington  Cemetery 
should  come  first? 

William  W.  TalboU 
Kidder,  Mo. 

CONTRIBUTORY 

Sir:  The  article  "  The  I'ight  Against 
Filth"  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  in  j'our 
May  issue  was  \  ery  interesting  but  it 
missed  an  opportunity  to  mention 
filthy  records.  Such  records  can  be  ob- 


tained by  anyone  having  the  price. 

James  O'Shea 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sir:  The  article  "The  Fight  Against 
Filth"  is  one  that  should  concern 
everybody.  It  seems  to  me  another 
source  of  filth  is  corrupt  novels  for 
from  them  are  taken  the  plots  used  in 
movies  and  television. 

Elmo  Menetre 
Oklahonm  City,  Okla. 

PEACE  CORPS  COMMENT 

Sir:  1  believe  the  following  statement 
by  President  Washington  might  well 
be  taken  into  consideration  by  those 
responsible  for  programs  of  the  Peace 
Corps  and  student  exchange:  "It  is 
with  indescribable  regret  that  I  have 
seen  the  youth  of  the  United  States 
migrating  to  foreign  countries  in  order 
to  acquire  the  higher  branches  of 
erudition  .  .  .  Although  it  would  be 
injustice  to  many  to  pronounce  the 
certainty  of  their  imbibing  maxims  not 
congenial  with  republicanism,  it  must 
nevertheless  be  admitted  that  a  serious 
danger  is  encountered  by  sending 
abroad  among  other  political  systems 
those  who  have  not  well  learned  the 
value  of  their  own." 

W.  Wilson  Bousman 
Arlington,  Va. 

THE  TRACTOR  DEAL 

Sir:  When  will  this  nation  stop  letting 
itself  be  pushed  around  by  every 
crummy  two-bit  outfit  in  this  world? 
Castro  wants  500  tractors  in  exchange 
for  some  POW's.  This  is  blackmail  of 
the  worst  sort. 

C.  A.  Lo  Presti 

Duncanvillc,  Tex. 

Sir:  All  Legionnaires  should  protest 
the  proposed  weak-kneed  acqui- 
escence to  the  bearded  butcher  and 
his  band  of  notorious  cutthroats,  and 
demand  instead  a  campaign  to  deter- 
mine the  whereabouts  of  389  American 
servicemen  unaccounted  for  in  North 
Korean  prison  camps. 

Ray  Arnesen 

East  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 

ISN'T  THIS  PAULING? 

Sir:  \ou  are  to  be  sincerely  congrat- 
ulated for  your  courage  in  printing 
"Who's  SANE?"  in  the  Alay  issue. 
Isn't  this  Dr.  Pauling,  the  darling  of 
the  American  Quislings,  the  same 
character  who  is  much  more  than  a 
scientist  who  objects  to  nuclear  test- 
ing? Isn't  he  the  same  Dr.  Pauling 
who,  in  1948,  received  from  President 
Truman  the  Presidential  Medal  of 
Merit  for  developing  WW2  weapons 
to  kill  nazis,  fascists  and  Japs?  Isn't  he 
the  same  scientist  who,  along  with 
others  of  his  ilk,  doesn't  feel  the  same 
way  about  killing  communists?  Isn't  he 
the  Dr.  Pauling  who  served  the  mili- 
tarists and  munitions  makers  freely 
and  proudly  while  they  were  destroy- 
ing the  European  and  Asian  bulwarks 
against  world  commimism  but  who 
suildenly  and  publicly  became  a  rabid 


pacifist  when  it  came  to  making  weap- 
ons which  might  destroy  communism 
itself? 

Frank  Harris 

Boaz,  Wis. 

TIRE  MATHEMATICS 

Sir:  In  "Tips  for  the  Tire  Buyer"  in 
your  June  issue  the  author  sa\s:  "A 
tire  on  a  compact  car's  13-inch  w  heels, 
for  example,  has  to  turn  about  5,000 
more  times  every  mile  than  a  tire  on  a 
15-inch  wheel."  Now,  there  are  5,280 
feet  in  a  mile.  The  tires  on  my  front 
wheels  (15  in.)  turn  about  700  times  in 
a  mile.  The  wheels  on  my  lawn  mower 
(714  in.)  turn  something  over  2,700 
times  in  a  mile.  A  compact  car's  small 
wheel  might  turn  something  like  900 
times.  Not  too  much  oxer  or  under. 

Albert  Power 
Hamilton,  Tex. 

Sir:  There  is  a  discrepancy  in  "Tips 
for  the  Tire  Buyer.''  According  to  my 
figures,  the  13-in.  tire  rotates  1,553 
times  per  mile.  The  15-in.  tire  turns 
1,320  times  per  mile.  The  difference  is 
plain  to  see  —  233  more  times  for  the 
13-in.  tire  per  mile,  nothing  to  get  ex- 
cited about. 

Dick  Rau'linson 

Hotriiia,  La. 

Sir:  The  article  by  George  Waltz  has 
a  large  error  in  it.  Here  are  the  correct 
figures:  A  7.00xl5-in.  tire  turns  733 
r.p.m.  A  6.00x  13-in.  tire  turns  858  r.p.m. 
A  difference  of  125  re\olutions  per 
mile. 

R.  L.  Craig 

Fair  Water,  Wis. 

Sir:  In  the  article  on  tires  there  is  a 
surprising  statement  concerning  the 
revolutions  per  mile  of  a  13-in.  wheel 
over  a  15-in.  wheel.  Actually,  the  dif- 
ference in  r.p.m.  is  55.55. 

W.  S.  Southmayd 
Vesta,  Mim. 

Mr.  Waltz  concedes  that  he  made  a 
mistake  and  says  that  the  correct  figure 
should  be  50  r.p.m.  The  Editors 

CENSORSHIP  BY  PRESSURE 

Sir:  The  documentary  film  "Oiieration 
Abolition,"  authoritati\  ely  explaining 
the  San  Francisco  communist-inspired 
riots,  w  as  exhibited  at  our  church.  The 
attempts  of  some  to  discredit  the  film 
by  their  vocal  attacks,  and  distribution 
of  literature,  was  frightening,  \\  hcn 
shown  at  our  local  high  school,  similar 
literature  was  distributed  to  the  stu- 
dents. It  was  shown  to  Civil  Defense 
and  Auxiliary  Police  in  a  neighboring 
municipalit\-,  and  in  another  to  a  Le- 
gion Post.  Immcdiateh'  letters  of  pro- 
test to  local  editors  followed,  signed 
by  clergymen,  claiming  misrepresenta- 
tion, to  discredit  the  film.  In  the 
Christian  Science  on  it  or  on  Feb.  24 
the  following  appeared:  "Members  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches 
General  Board,  meeting  in  Syracuse, 
N.Y.,  today  prepared  an  adx  isory  to 
churches  across  the  country  not  to 
show  the  film,  'Operation  Abolition,' 
dealing  w  ith  student  demonstrations 
against  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
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tivities  Conimittce."  This  is  the  same 
Council  wliosc  World  Order  Study 
Conference,  claiming  to  represent  3^5 
million  Protestants  (n)any  of  whom, 
of  course,  do  not  agree  with  their 
views  but  are  denied  the  opportunity 
to  be  so  recorded),  recommends  dip- 
lomatic recognition  of  Red  China  and 
its  admission  to  the  U.N.  All  patri- 
otic Americans,  including  teenagers, 
who  want  a  truthful  account  should 
obtain  from  the  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  A\'ashington,  D.C.,  for 
1 5c  apiece  the  following:  (1)  "The 
Communist-Led  Riots  Against  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,"  the  official  report  of  the 
Committee.  (2)  "Communist  Target- 
Youth,"  report  of  I"B1  Director  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover  enumerating  the  prepara- 
tions of  communists  to  cause  and  con- 
duct the  riots.  O)  "Issues  Presented  by 
Air  Reserve  Center  Training  Manual," 
official  record  of  the  hearing  dealing 
M  ith  the  recall  of  the  manual  because 
of  National  Council  of  Churches  pres- 
sure. 

J.  Ellis  Bowen 

West  Newton,  Mass. 

OFF  THE  AIR 

Sir:  The  film  "Operation  Abolition"  is 
and  has  been  for  many  months  the 
most  contro\ersial  film  in  the  coun- 
try. The  communists,  their  sympa- 
thizers and  their  appeasers,  wish  not 
only  to  prohibit  the  showing  of  the 
film  but  to  abolish  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 
Editorials  have  been  written  and  com- 
mentators on  television  and  radio 
ha\  c  discussed  the  film.  Yet,  to  my 
knowledge,  it  has  never  been  shown 
on  television  nor  to  the  public  general- 
ly. The  film  has  been  shown  mostly 
through  American  Legion  Posts  but 
tlic  public  which,  theoretically,  has  the 
right  to  know,  has  never  been  given 
tile  opportunit>^  of  making  up  its  ow  n 
mind  about  this  controversial  film 
which  is  a  documentary. 

Matthew  J.  Slievlin 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

MISNOMER 

Sir:  That  is  a  beautiful  picture  on  the 
cover  of  your  May  issue.  However,  the 
caption  "  'Taps"  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  —  Memorial  Day"  is  a  mis- 
nomer. Every  year  the  members  of 
The  American  Legion  Au.xiliary  of 
the  Department  of  tiie  District  of  Co- 
lumbia make  approximately  100,000 
large  red  poppies  and  place  one,  with 
a  small  American  flag,  on  each  grave 
in  Arlington  Cemetery.  E\  ery  mother, 
w  ife,  daughter  and  sister,  wherever  she 
may  be,  sliould  know  that  her  lo\ed 
one  has  not  been  forgotten. 

Lydia  N.  Seitzinger 
Dept.  Memorials  Chainiian 
American  Legion  Auxiliary 
Washington,  D.C. 


Letters  published  in  Sound  Off!  do  not 
necessarily  represent  the  policy  of  The 
American  Legion.  Name  withheld  if  re- 
quested. Keep  your  letters  short.  Address: 
Sound  Off,  The  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine. 720  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  19,  N-  Y. 


DOING  IT  THE  HARD  WAY  by  bo^ 

(GETTING  RID  OF  DANDRUFF,  THA  T  "^'^    //^y^y  W 


easier  3-minute  way  for  men:  FITCH 


Men,  get  rid  of  embarrassing  dandruff  easy  as  1-2-3  with  FITCH!  In  just 
3  minutes  (one  rubbing,  one  lathering,  one  rinsing),  every  trace  of 
dandruff,  grime,  gummy  old  hair  tonic  goes 
down  the  drain!  Your  hair  looks  handsomer, 
healthier.  Your  scalp  feels  so  refreshed.  Use 
FITCH  Dandruff  Remover  SHAMPOO  every 
_  ^^'^  fo*"  positive  dandruff  control.  Keep  your 

wMAIVIKUw  hair  and  scalp  really  clean,  dandruff-free! 


FITCH 


LEADING  MAN'S 


CO 


REVELATION  GIVES  YOU 

FIVE  TOBACCOS 
IN  ONE  FINE  MIXTURE 

Look  closely  at  Revelation 
and  you'll  see  five  fine  tobac- 
cos, ranging  from  bright  yel- 
low to  a  dark,  rich  brown. 
Each  has  a  personality  all 
its  own,  and  here's  how  you 
can  tell  them  apart: 


Kentucky  Burley— dark  flakes,  slow  burning 
Virginia  Bright— bright  leaves,  even  burning 
Old  Belt  Bright— slightly  darker,  good  body 
Latakia— deeper  brown,  extra  mild 
Perique— very  dark,  wonderful  aroma 

REVELATIOKI 
MILD  SMOKING  MIXTURE    |  \ 


Afflicted  With  Getting  Up  Nights, 
Pains  in  Back,  Hips,  Legs, 
Nervousness,  Tiredness. 

If  you  are  a  victim  of  the  above  symp- 
toms, the  trouble  may  be  due  to  Gland- 
ular Inflammation.  A  constitutional  Dis- 
ease for  which  it  is  futile  for  sufferers 
to  try  to  treat  themselves  at  home. 

To  men  of  middle  age  or  past  this 
type  of  inflammation  occurs  frequently. 
It  is  accompanied  by  loss  of  physical 
vigor,  graying  of  hair,  forgetfulness  and 
often  increase  in  weight.  Neglect  of 
such  Inflammation  causes  men  to  grow 
old  before  their  time — premature  senil- 
ity and  possible  incurable  conditions. 

Most  men,  if  treatment  is  taken  in 
time,  can  be  successfully  NON-SURGI- 
CALLY  treated  for  Glandular  Inflam- 
mation. If  the  condition  is  aggravated 
by  lack  of  treatment,  surgery  may  be 
the  only  chance. 


N0NSUR6WAL  TRBAm£M7S 


The  NON-SURGICAL  New  Type  treat- 
ments used  at  the  Excelsior  Medical 
Clinic  are  the  result  of  discoveries  in 
recent  years  of  new  techniques  and 
drugs  plus  over  20  years  research  by 
scientific  technologists  and  Doctors. 

Men  from  all  walks  of  life  and  from 
over  1,000  communities  have  been  suc- 
ces.sfully  treated  here  at  Excelsior 
Springs.  They  found  soothing  and  com- 
forting relief  and  new  health  in  life. 


EXAMINATION 

AT  LOW  COST 

When  you  arrive 
here  our  Doctors  who 
are  experienced  spe- 
cialists make  a  com- 
plete examination. 
Your  condition  is 
frankly  explained 
and  then  you  decide 
if  you  will  take  the 
treatments  needed. 
Treatments  are  so 
mild  hospitalization 
is  not  needed — a  con- 
siderable saving  in 
expense. 


RECTAL- COLON 

Are  often  associ- 
ated with  Glandu- 
lar Inflammation. 
These  disorders,  we 
can  successfully 
treai  for  you,  at 
the  same  time  we 
treat  Glandular  In- 
flammation. 

REDUCIBLE 
HERNIA 

Is  also  amenable  to 
a  painless  Non- 
Surgical  treatment 
that  we  have  de- 
veloped. Full  de- 
tails of  this  treat- 
ment given  In  our 
Free  Booi(. 


Write  Today  For  O 

The  Excelsior  Med 
ical  Clinic  has  pub- 
lished a  New  FREE 
Book  that  deals  with 
diseases  peculiar  to 
men.  It  could  prove 
of  utmost  importance 
to  your  future  life. 
Write  today.  No  ob- 
ligation. 


rv     a  '-J  lUUSTRATIOn 
BOOK 


r/t£AmeNr 


EXCELSIOR 
MEDICAL  CLINIC 
i  Dept.  B  1  1  51 
J  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo.  ■ 
I      Gentlemen:  Kindly  send  me  at  once,  your  ' 

■  New  FREE  Book.  I  am  interested  in  full  ' 

■  information  (Please  Check  Box)  J 
•  □  Hernia  □  Rectal-Colon  □  Glandular  | 
'  Inflammation  | 


NAME_ 


ADDRESS. 


;  TOWN 
I  STATE 


_  I 
.J 


Information  that  can  help  you  icith  everyday  problems. 

This  year's  driving  season  still  has  about  two  months  plus  one  major  holiday 
to  go,  so  take  a  look  at  your  auto  insurance  against  this  background: 

(1)  Claims  for  personal  injury  and  property  damage  continue  at  their  awe- 
some levels. 

(2)  While  only  three  States  make  automobile  liability  insurance  mandatory, 
.you're  taking  a  pretty  bad  gamble  to  be  uninsured  or  underinsured  any- 
where. Here's  why: 

(3)  All  States  have  some  form  of  "financial  responsibility"  law  requiring 
you  to  post  bond  in  the  event  of  a  mishap  of  any  consequence.  If  you're  prop- 
erly insured,  there  isn't  rnuch  of  a  problem.  If  not,  you're  on  your  own— and 
could  be  stuck  with  a  pretty  sad  fate. 

(4)  Thereafter,  if  you  do  try  to  get  insurance,  you  may  wind  up  in  an 
"assigned  risk"  pool  whose  premiums  can  range  from  35  percent  to  150  per- 
cent above  normal. 

Object  of  the  "assigned  risk"  pools  is  to  handle  car  insurance  that  isn't 
accepted  in  a  "voluntary"  way.  State  by  State,  insurance  companies  have  co- 
operative setups  that  deal  out  "assigned  risks"  to  members  in  proportion  to 
the  volume  of  their  "voluntary"  business. 

A  poor  accident  record  is  the  quickest  way  to  get  into  the  "'assigned  risk" 
pool.  But  it's  not  the  only  one.  Some  drivers  —  often  beginners  —  can't  get  in- 
surance in  the  normal  way  for  a  variety  of  reasons  and  are  put  into  the  pool 
as  "clean  risks. ' 

But  by  and  large,  it's  a  good  idea  to  stay  clear  of  the  whole  situation,  not 
only  because  of  the  premium  cost,  but  also  because  assigned  risk  policies 
have  definite  limits  (in  New  York  State  the  ceiling  is  $10,000/$20.000  for 
personal  injury  and  $5,000  on  property  damage) . 

Incidentally,  some  drivers  can't  get  any  auto  insurance  whatsoever.  Among 
the  reasons:  Conducting  an  illegal  enterprise  or  conviction  of  a  felony  within 
36  months;  two  or  more  convictions  for  drunken  driving;  leaving  the  scene  of 
an  accident;  homicide  or  assault  arising  out  of  the  opeiation  of  a  vehicle. 


Look  for  a  new  burst  of  aerosol  (spray-can)  products  in  the  coming 
months.  This  time  the  wave  will  involve  solid  materials  —  powders,  bleaches, 
salts,  detci'gents,  starches. 

To  date,  only  liquids  have  been  sold  in  aerosol  form.  Solids  either  fouled 
up  the  nozzle  or  jammed  in  the  container.  Both  problems  recently  have  been 
licked,  so  soon  you'll  be  getting  a  whoosh  of  bath,  foot,  and  tooth  powders; 
metal  and  ceramic  cleaners;  insecticides;  cosmetics;  shampoos;  etc. 


Knowing  how  to  handle  a  typewriter  in  this  age  of  paperwork  is  getting 
to  be  almost  as  valuable  as  knowing  how  to  handle  a  car.  For  clean,  accurate, 
personal  chores  —  letters,  sales  reports,  simple  office  matters  —  a  speed  of  35 
words  per  minute  is  adequate.  (The  professionals  —  secretaries  and  stenos  — 
breeze  through  GO  and  up.) 

Leaining  how  to  type  with  eight  fingers  plus  thumb  is  no  insuperable  feat; 
what  counts  is  conscientious  practice.  You  can  get  the  basics  of  the  art  from 
four  major  sources: 

(1)  Adult  education  classes  in  your  local  schools  or  perhaps  the  YMCA. 
The  price  of  these  is  moderate,  say  around  $10. 

(2)  Business  schools,  though  these  are  higher-pi  iced. 

(3)  Phonograph  record  kits,  consisting  of  verbal  directions  plus  charts,  etc. 

(4)  Ilome-study  manuals.  A  big  seller  in  this  field  is  "Personal  Typing  in 
24  Hours"  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  $2.95).  Incidentally,  this  was  written  by 
an  ex-GI,  Philip  S.  Pepe,  while  on  sea  duty;  Pepe  currently  is  instructor  in 
typing  at  The  City  College  of  New  York  and  on  the  staff  of  Remington-Rand. 

Meantime,  now  that  a  new  school  term  is  just  around  the  corner,  it  might 
be  a  good  idea  to  nudge  your  youngsters  into  getting  acquainted  with  a 
t.ypcwriler.  Most  secondary  schools  have  typing  courses,  and  your  kids  are 
sure  to  thank  you  for  the  tip  when  they  get  to  college. 

By  Edgar  A.  Grunwald 
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A  Forgotten  E 


THE 

MONROE 
DOCTRINE 


DECEMBER  2,  1823 

•  .  (X[e  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candour,  and  to 
the  amicable  relations  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  those  powers,  to  declare  that 
we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their  part 
to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this 
hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and 
safety.  CC\  ith  the  existing  colonies  or  dependen- 
cies of  any  European  power  we  have  not  inter- 
fered and  shall  not  interefere.  ^ut  with  the 
governments  who  have  declared  their  independ- 
ence and  maintained  it,  and  whose  independence 
we  have,  on  great  consideration  and  on  just 
principles,  acknowledged,  we  could  not  view 
any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing 
them,  or  controlling  in  any  other  manner  their 
destiny,  by  any  European  power,  in  any 
other  light  than  as  the  manifestation  of 
an  unfriendly  disposition  toward  the  United 
States  ...  X  t  is  impossible  that  the  allied  pow- 
ers should  extend  their  political  system  to  any 


portion  of  either  continent  without  endangering 
our  peace  and  happiness;  nor  can  any  one  be- 
lieve that  our  southern  brethren,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, would  adopt  it  of  their  own  accord. 
J^t  is  equally  impossible,  therefore,  that  we 
should  behold  such  interposition,  in  any  form, 
with  indifference." 
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IF  YOU  CALL  this  the  bad-tempered 
bellow  of  an  Angry  Old  Man  you 
are  so  right. 
I  am  old  and  I  am  angry— brought  to 
that  state  by  the  Angry  Young  Men  who 
sneer  and  jeer  and  gibe  at  my  country— 
and  theirs— in  a  Cassandra  chorus  of 
sour  notes  and  discordant  tones. 

And  my  age  has  taught  me  knowl- 
edge enough  to  know  that  the  effective 
answer  to  the  Angry  Young  Men's  in- 
tolerant and  ignorant  belittling  and  be- 
devilment  of  America  is  not  sweet  pa- 
tience, but  reciprocal  wrath. 

I  think  what  makes  me  angriest  is  the 
inferiority  complex  about  their  country 


stand  with  Mr.  Worsthorne. 

Let's  plunge  directly  into  a  resume 
of  the  indictment  made  by  the  prose- 
cution—typical of  the  kind  of  evidence 
irefully  summoned  to  tell  us  what  a 
mess  we  are— and  are  in. 

Robert  Osborn:  ("The  Vulgarians") 
We  are  crude,  rude,  boastful  and  osten- 
tatious; our  taste  is  bad  and  our  waste 
is  worse.  What  Mr.  Osborn  and  other 
deprecators  of  our  mores  exhibit  is 
faulty  understanding,  along  with  a  defi- 
cient background  of  relativity.  Which 
means  (1)  that  they  don't  truly  com- 
prehend their  country,  and  (2)  they 
weigh  its  ways  with  an  ideal  civilization 


A  Reply  to  the 

^'Angrj  Young  Men" 


By  BERTON  BRALEY  (An  Angry  Old  Man) 


Who  has  had  all  he  can  take  from  certain  authors. 


reporter.  Mr.  Worsthorne,  "on  the  out- 
side looking  in,"  observed  about  some  of 
these  '"vulgarities"  in  an  article  (re- 
printed by  U .S.  News  &  World  Report) 
which,  if  written  by  an  American,  would 
undoubtedly  bring  hoots  and  catcalls 
from  Angry  Young  Men  for  being  boast- 
ful, fulsome,  complacent  and  Polly- 
annaish. 

Mr.  Worsthorne's  general  comment  is 
in  the  mood  of  the  following  brief  ex- 
cerpts: "Contemporary  comment  on 
America  had  given  me  a  picture  of  a 
people  hellbent  on  material  indulgence, 
without  any  concern  for  spiritual  values 
or  traditional  American  virtues.  But  on 
the  basis  of  my  own  experience  this  al- 
legation is  total  twaddle. 

"In  a  decade  of  frequent  visits  to  the 
United  States  I  have  never  before  found 


that  seems  to  be  inherent  in  most  of 
what  they  proclaim.  They  appear  to  feel 
that  to  avoid  being  "chauvinistic,  pa- 
trioteering  100  per  centers,"  they  have 
to  apologize  to  the  world  for  our  "way 
of  life." 

Oscar  Wilde  once  wrote  that  "Ameri- 
ca's youth  is  one  of  its  oldest  traditions" 
and,  nearly  a  century  later,  the  Angry 
Young  Men  are  deprecating  the  imma- 
turity of  the  oldest  and  stablest  repub- 
lic. The  United  States  is  a  big  boy  now, 
though  these  A.Y.M.  apparently  haven't 
heard. 

What  is  most  extraordinary  about  this 
apologetic,  and  accusatory  (acute)  angle 
of  native  critics,  is  that  its  soundness 
wasn't  challenged,  at  least  not  to  my 
knowledge,  until  an  English  visitor— and 
observer- took  up  arms  in  defense  of  our 
"alllucnt  society."  This  was  Peregrine 
Worsthorne,  writing  in  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

A  summation  of  his  observations  ap- 
pears later,  when  we  look  at  .some  of 
the  Angry  Young  Men's  charges  which 
make  this  Old  Man  angry,  and  note  the 
testimony  of  other  (and  American)  wit- 
nesses for  the  defense,  who  take  the 


as  the  standard,  instead  of  using  a  prac- 
tical system  of  relativity— our  ways  in 
comparison  with  those  of  other  lands 
in  an  imperfect  world. 

In  that  existing  world  the  American 
"masses"  (everybody  with  a  social  status 
below  that  of  the  intellectual  critics 
whose  anger  enrages  me)  have  a  crudity 
quotient  that  is  relatively  low.  But  every 
foreign  commentator,  hostile  or  friendly, 
counters  the  charge  of  American  rude- 
ness by  citing  courteous  hospitality  as 
an  American  trait. 

If  it's  boastful  to  express  pride  in 
being  an  American,  and  to  say  you  think 
we've  got  a  better  life  than  most  other 
peoples,  then  we're  boastful.  And  if  it's 
ostentation  to  swank  a  little  in  our  "in- 
solent chariots,"  of  which  we  have  more 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  to 
exhibit  enthusiasm  over  the  well- 
equipped  ranch  and  split-level  homes 
which  three  out  of  five  of  us  own— a 
percentage  no  other  people  even  ap- 
proach—we're ostentatious.  Considering 
our  conceded  and  envied  wealth  of  these 
things  to  be  proud  of,  I  say  we're  rather 
modest  about  them. 

Let's  see  what  the  London  Telegraph 


Collectively,  these  wiiters  are  af- 
flicted with  an  inferiority  com- 
j>Iex  about  their  country  that  is 
inherent   in  what  they  proclaim. 

its  people  so  serene  and  buoyant,  so 
adult  and  sophisticated,  or  so  purposely 
confident. 

"So  far  as  my  eye  could  see,  so  far, 
indeed,  as  any  normal  yardstick  can 
measure,  America  today  fulfills  more  of 
the  criteria  of  a  civilized  society  than 
any  other  in  human  history. 

"I  really  doubt  if  there  is  any  other 
people  who,  beguiled  by  such  superb 
lotus-eating  temptations,  would  con- 
tinue to  display  so  dedicated  and  self- 
less a  determination  to  remain  respon- 
sible and  well  informed." 

As  it  happens,  Mr.  Worsthorne's  ob- 
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A  recurring  theme  is  that  Americans  are 
undeserving,  materialistic  fools  whose 
money   should   be   given    to  others. 

servations  also  run  counter  to  other 
charges  by  such  commentators  as  Pack- 
ard, Schlesinger,  Galbraith,  Crosby,  et  al 
—which  can  be  briefly  summarized  thus: 

Packard:  We  are  fools  who  have  too 
much  money,  from  which  we  are  parted 
by  confidence  men  (in  the  guise  of  ad- 
vertisers and  salesmen )  in  exchange  for 
wasteful  luxuries  like  fin-tailed  cars  and 
electrified  kitchens,  while  starving  our 
schools,  neglecting  our  housing,  and 
spending  practically  nothing  for  medical 
care  and  public  welfare.  The  possession 
of  an  unprecedented  amount  of  money 
and  things  has  made  us  blindly  material- 
istic, complacent,  and  concerned  only 
with  "'status"— with  no  regard  for  the 
higher  things  of  life.  Besides,  we're  so 
extravagant  that  we're  al!  on  the  edge 
of  bankruptcy. 

All  this  1  rate,  irately,  as  bunk. 

We  are  not  fools  easily  parted  from 
our  money  (of  which  we  haven't  too 
much  for  an  adequate  living).  The 
amount  of  advertising  used  to  persuade 
us  to  spend  it  for  a  standard  of  reason- 
able well-being,  let  alone  "luxuries,"  is 
evidence  of  that. 


Anyhow,  such  commentaries  as  "The 
Waste  Makers"  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, cars,  electric  gadgets  and 
brightly  tiled  bathrooms  are  not  wasteful 
luxuries  but  conveniences  in  a  mecha- 
nized society. 

As  to  starving  our  schools,  neglecting 
housing,  etc.,  figures  that  don't  lie  give 
the  lie  to  that  charge.  It  is  a  statistical 
fact  that,  in  proportion  to  population, 
Americans  spend  more  for  education, 
for  housing,  enormously  more  for  medi- 
cal care  and  for  public  welfare  than  any 
other  people. 

In  re  the  "edge  of  bankruptcy"  stuff, 
(due  to  "easy-payment  extravagance") 
the  A.Y.M.  allege:  We  are  head  over 
ears  in  debt  with  mortgages,  installment 
loans  and  credit  cards;  and  foreclosures, 
repossessions  and  bankruptcy  among 
wage  earners  show  the  ominous  state  of 
our  economy. 

Bankers,  insurance  companies,  finance 
companies  and  credit  associations 
throughout  the  country  testify  that:  The 
mortgage  foreclosure  rate  is  Va  of  one 
percent;  the  installment  loan  loss  rate 
is  '/2  of  one  percent;  bankruptcy  among 
wage  earners  is  1/7  of  one  percent; 
credit  card  losses  are  V2  of  one  percent; 
which  goes  to  show  how  the  "road  to 


ruin"  complex  of  the  Angry  Young  Men 
goes  to  ruin  when  it  collides  with  cold 
figures. 

Now  some  brief  corroborative  quotes 
from  two  longtime  observers  of  the 
American  scene  who  are  in  my  age- 
bracket,  but  pained  rather  than  angry. 

David  Lawrence,  columnist  for  the 
New  York  Herald-Trihune  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  wrote  recently  following 
a  countrywide  tour:  "After  months  of 
reading  essays  and  listening  to  speeches 
about  how  America  is  in  a  state  of 
'moral  decay,'  of  how  our  'affluent'  so- 
ciety is  causing  us  to  deteriorate  and 
how  we  are  losing  that  indefinable  some- 
thing called  'prestige'  in  the  world,  it  was 
inspiring  to  see  America  as  it  really  is. 

"For  the  men  and  women  who  are  at 
work  every  day,  faithfully  giving  their 
energies  and  their  minds  to  the  job  at 
hand,  don't  show  signs  of  lagging  or 
faltering. 

"So,  along  with  the  healthy  discussion 
of  our  faults,  it  is  important  to  main- 
tain a  sense  of  proportion— to  have  a  per- 
spective that  looks  at  all  and  not  just 
some  of  the  facts. 

"And  the  fact-total  demolishes  most 
of  the  charges  against  our  economic  and 
social  health." 

From  Bruce  Bliven,  equally  experi- 
enced and  renowned  commentator,  I 
adduce  a  few  well-chosen  words  from 
his  New  York  Times  Maficizine  article, 
"The  Revolution  of  the  Joneses."  Ex- 
(ContiimeJ  on  page  44) 
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By  OLUE  STEWART 


URiNG  THE  HEIGHT  of  the  re- 
cent short-lived  uprising  in  Al- 
geria, 1  made  my  way  to  the 
Grand  Palais  in  Paris  where  volunteers 
were  being  accepted  for  emergency  duty 
to  strengthen  French  forces  in  France. 

While  1  stood  there  watching,  an  el- 
derly Frenchman  with  a  cane  in  his  right 
hand— and  an  empty  sleeve  where  his  left 
arm  should  have  been— pushed  his  way 
through  the  crowd.  In  the  lapel  of  his 
coat  was  a  tiny  red  ribbon,  emblematic 
of  the  Croi.x  de  Guerre,  undoubtedly 
won  in  the  First  World  War.  But  the 
old  man's  mustache  was  bristling  as  he 
came  to  attention. 

"l  am  ready,"  he  said,  "  to  fight!  When 
do  I  get  a  gun?" 

To  some   people,   this   aging,  one- 


ram 


The  French  take  a  humane  approach  to 


their  veterans  that  is  all  too  often  lacking  here. 
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The  sergeant  looked  ai  the  little  red  ribbon  on  the  lapel  of  the 
old  man.  "Monsieur,"  he  said,  "you  have  already  done  much." 


armed  firebrand  might  have  seemed  an 
amusing  figure,  good  for  a  laugh.  But 
not  to  the  recruiting  sergeant.  Looking 
up  quickly,  the  sergeant  cleared  his 
throat  but  didn't  bat  an  eye.  And  in  the 
silence  that  followed.  I  saw  that  his  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  that  little  red  ribbon— 
a  badge  ot  honor  given  only  to  men  who 
had  distinguished  themselves.  When  he 
spoke,  his  voice  had  a  touch  of  rever- 
ence. 

"Monsieur."  he  said,  slowly  and  dis- 
tinctly, ""you  have  already  done  much— 
and  given  inuch— for  France.  As  a  vet- 
eran and  a  hero,  would  you  now  wish  to 
deprive  some  younger  man  of  his  chance 
to  serve?  You  understand?" 

The  old  man  didn't  get  it  at  once.  He 
simply  stared.  But  as  the  sergeant's 
words  sank  in,  his  eyes  brightened  and 
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he  swallowed  to  clear  his  voice.  Then  he  said,  visibly 
touched.  "I  understand— and  thank  you.  I  gladly  yield 
my  place  to  a  younger  man."  And  as  he  turned  to  walk 
away  with  all  the  dignity  of  an  emperor,  the  crowd  ap- 
plauded. 

It  was  beautifully  done.  Though  minus  an  arm  and 
too  old  to  fight,  this  ex-soldier  of  France  had  not  been 
turned  down.  He  had  been  allowed  to  decline— and  retain 
his  pride! 

It  was  a  scene  I'll  never  forget,  and  one  that  is  elo- 
quent with  the  love  and  respect  which  the  French  have 
for  the  men  who  have  fought  for  them. 

Two  world  wars  in  just  over  40  years  have  left  mil- 
lions of  veterans  in  France— and  also  in  the  United  States. 
But  there  the  resemblance  ends.  Where  the  French  take 
a  humane  approach  to  veterans,  the  American  approach 
often  has  about  as  much  humanity  as  a  cash  register. 

In  other  words,  American  veterans  may  have  received 
more  material  benefits,  but  French  ex-servicemen  cer- 
tainly get  more  consideration  as  human  beings  in  every- 
day life:  little  touches  of  appreciation— instead  of  hand- 
outs, or  advice  to  "get  lost,  buddy." 

When  they  say  "France  never  forgets,"  it's  not  an 
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Wounded  \ (dr. ins  in  Paris  have  seats  reserved  lor  ihein  on  every  sub^av  train. 
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empty  phrase.  To  have  offered  one's  life 
pour  la  France  is  the  ultimate  sacrifice, 
the  measure  of  a  man.  But  there  are  no 
big  financial  rewards.  In  fact,  there  has 
been  considerable  resentment  because 
the  monthly  pension  which  was  reduced, 
taken  away,  then  eventually  restored,  is 
at  best  no  more  than  a  token  to  a 
wounded  veteran.  Still,  he  knows  he's 
remembered  by  what  happens  in  every- 
day life.  The  French  people  have  many 
ways  of  saying  "Thank  you."  Let's  look 
at  some  examples. 

A  few  years  ago  I  had  to  go  from 
Paris  to  the  French  Riviera.  When  I 
mentioned  this  to  Henri,  a  French  friend 
who'd  lost  a  leg  in  World  War  I,  he  said 


with  enthusiasm,  'i"ll  go  with  you.  A 
litte  sunshine  will  be  nice— and  I  can 
save  you  some  money.  If  I  go  with  you. 
the  train  fare  for  both  of  us  will  be  less 
than  what  you'd  pay  for  yourself." 

As  a  wounded  veteran,  Henri  had  a 
one-quarter  rate  for  riding  the  train.  It 
was  valid  not  only  for  him,  but  for  any- 
body who  accompanied  him.  So  we 
went  to  the  south  of  France,  enjoyed 
several  days  in  the  sun,  and  returned  to 
Paris.  I  paid  the  round-trip  fare  for  the 
two  of  us,  and  it  cost  me  what  I  would 
have  paid  alone— 0/2^  way. 

And  why  is  the  special  rate  allowed 
for  a  veteran's  companion?  Simply  for 

ILLUSTRATED  BY   WALTER  RICHARDS 


his  protection.  On  a  train  ride,  he  might 
be  taken  ill,  encounter  difficulties  in 
moving  about,  etc.  A  companion  can  get 
help  in  a  hurry,  and  may  save  his  life. 
It's  little  things  like  this  that  French  vet- 
erans appreciate. 

For  five  years  Henri  and  I  lived  in  the 
same  rooming  house  in  the  Clichy  dis- 
trict of  Paris,  and  I  doubt  that  any 
foreigner  has  ever  had  a  better  intro- 
duction to  French  people  and  to  French 
life— as  it  affects  a  war  veteran— than  I 
had  while  hobnobbing  with  Henri.  A 
dapper  little  man  with  thinning  hair  and 
always  neatly  dressed  in  blue  suits,  he 
wore  rimless  eyeglasses  attached  to  a 
black  ribbon.  He  looked  precisely  like  a 
small-edition  diplomat. 

Going  around  with  him,  I  learned  that 
wounded  veterans  in  Paris  have  certain 
seats  reserved  for  them  on  every  sub- 
way train.  They  get  the  same  deference 
as  a  pregnant  woman.  They  have  prior- 
ity on  the  bus,  and  can  go  to  the  head 
of  any  line  that  forms— whether  to  buy 
a  ticket  for  a  prize  fight,  get  an  apartment 
or  grab  the  first  taxi  in  the  rain.  And 
even  when  not  wounded,  French  vet- 
erans cannot  be  evicted  from  their 
homes  unless  another  place  has  been 
found  for  them! 


Henri  and  the  waiters  had  a  ball.  One 
might  ha\c  thought  they  were  cousins. 


I  never  had  to  worry  about  getting 
picked  up  by  the  police  as  long  as  Henri 
was  at  my  side.  Not  that  1  was  a  gang- 
ster, but  I  had  a  little  car  at  the  time, 
and  certain  American  habits  were  deep- 
ly ingrained  in  me— habits  like  blowing 
the  horn,  or  using  the  bright  headlights 
at  night.  These  two  things  are  not  what 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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By  FRANKLIN  M.  DAVIS,  JR. 

"2g<~Yv  ASS  IN  r-e-e-e-e-v-i-e-w!" 

When  the  command  to  march 
n  past  the  reviewing  stand  booms 
out  over  the  24th  Infantry  Division  as 
it  celebrates  its  20th  official  birthday  on 
next  October  1  in  Augsburg,  Germany, 
more  than  some  Bavarian  echoes  will  be 
stirred.  More  than  observers  from  across 
the  Iron  Curtain  will  be  watching  this 
missile-age  battle  force  standing  like  a 
modern  Colossus  astride  the  classic 
southern  approach  to  Western  Europe. 

The  24th  Infantry  Division,  by  a 
curious  statistical  coincidence,  suffered 
just  a  few  more  casualties  in  the  nation's 
last  two  wars  than  the  number  of  sol- 
diers falling  out  for  Organization  Day 
parade— I  8,902  men  killed  or  wounded 
since  1  October  1941,  with  the  eight 
campaigns  in  Korea  claiming  1  1,889. 

So  when  the  24th  assembles  on  a  plain 
in  medieval  Augsburg  to  hear  its  Order 
of  the  Day,  to  recount  its  combat  hon- 
ors, to  listen  to  the  rousing  bugle  of  '"Ad- 
jutant's Call"  and  to  stand  at  stiff  salute 
while  14  battle  ribbons  and  4  citation 
decoration  streamers  flutter  past  on  the 
division  standard,  who  can  say  what 
ghosts  will  be  stirred  from  among  the 
coral  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  the  ra- 
zored ridges  and  shadowed  gullies  of 
Korea  half  a  world  away? 

The  ghosts  of  Korea  can  well  form 
their  own  spectral  parade,  because  these 
are  shades  of  the  men  who  a  scant  1 1 
years  ago  were  flung— ill-trained,  ill-in- 
formed and  understrength— against  the 
North  Korean  hordes  swarming  down 
across  the  38th  parallel.  Gen.  Omar 
Bradley  said  it  was  "the  wrong  war  at 
the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time."  But 
men  got  killed  just  the  same,  and  the 
men  of  the  24th  led  the  long  red  line  of 
American  dead  in  Korea.  The  ghosts 
are  there,  thinly  peopled  by  the  memo- 
ries of  those  who  made  it  back.  And  the 
ghosts  are  there  to  stay,  because  the  24th 
was  the  stopgap  outfit,  the  first  Ameri- 
can unit  into  the  line  in  Korea.  And  on 
its  birthday,  in  the  uneasy  peace  along 
the  Iron  Curtain,  the  24th  looks  back 
at  Korea.  Looks  back,  and  remembers. 

At  first  the  24th  didn't  know  it  was 
the  wrong  war.  The  24th  thought  it  was 
a  simple  police  action,  a  kind  of  riot 
duty.  Even  athletic,  crewcut  Maj.  Gen. 
Bill  Dean,  dynamic  division  commander, 
didn't  know  what  his  teletyped  orders 
were  getting  his  outfit  into.  Dean  first 
got  the  news  that  North  Korean  troops 
were  crossing  the  38th  parallel  while  he 
was  at  his  division  headquarters  in 
Japan  on  Sunday,  25  June  1950.  And 
apparently  nobody.  Dean  least  of  all, 
knew  that  the  North  Koreans  had  flung 
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Men  of  the  21lli  on  HiII^624  during  the  offensive  on  the  central  front  in  Korea. 
With  the  fighting  over  in  Korea,  the  24th  was  able  to  give  some  time  to  ceremonials. 


The  story  of  a  division  that  fought  the  communists  in 


Korea  and  is  now  standing  guard  against  the  reds  in  Germany. 


try  Division  on  surface  transportation- 
David  against  the  whole  Goliath  family. 

What  was  the  24th  on  30  June  1950? 
The  same  hard-hitting  battlewise  divi- 
sion of  six  World  War  II  Pacific  cam- 
paigns? Not  by  the  range  of  an  M14 
rifle.  By  June  of  1950  the  24th,  like  the 
rest  of  the  Army,  had  lost  its  veterans 
through  discharge  and  reassignment. 
Battle-experienced  soldiers  made  up  only 
a  bare  15  percent  of  the  24th's  person- 
nel. And  the  division  was  weak  as  water. 


Maj.  Gen.  ^ViIliam  F.  Dean,  former  commander  of  the  24th,  is  greeted  by 
Generals  Max^vell  Taylor  and  Mark  Clark  after  his  release  by  the  reds. 


An  M-26  tank  crossing  the  Kumho 
River  while  moving  against  the  reds. 

70,000  men  and  70  Russian-built  tanks 
in  four  columns  against  the  pitiful  South 
Korean  forces  of  Syngman  Rhee. 

Dean  didn't  get  orders  for  five  more 
days.  When  on  30  June  1950  MacAr- 
thur's  Tokyo  headquarters  gave  Dean 
a  mission,  it  was  to  fly  a  task  force  of 
two  reinforced  rifle  companies  and  a 
field  artillery  battery  into  Korea  and 
follow  with  the  rest  of  the  24th  Infan- 


Long  lines  of  Chinese  reds  taken  captive  by  the  5th 
RTC  of  the  24th  Division  are  marched  to  headquarters. 

"Trim  the  fat  but  not  the  muscle"  was 
a  war-surfeited  nation's  security  policy 
in  1950.  Bill  Dean's  division  was  down 
to  about  two-thirds  of  its  strength.  The 
three  infantry  regiments— the  19th.  21st 
and  34th— each  had  two  instead  of  the 
usual  three  battalions.  Artillery  was 
short  and  Dean  was  light  in  tanks,  signal 
communications,  and  logistic  support 
elements.  And  as  the  24th  was  soon  to 
find  out,  the  World  War  II  equipment 
wasn't  going  to  be  good  enough.  Some- 
body had  trimmed  some  muscle. 

Sure,  the  division  was  training  but 
there  was  no  real  motivation  to  train- 
ing in  1950— we'd  licked  the  Japanese, 
hadn't  we?— and  the  24th  had  its  under- 
strength  regiments  and  battalions  scat- 
tered on  occupation  duty  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Kyushu,  the  southernmost  of 
the  Japanese  islands.  The  fact  was  that 
the  24th,  like  the  rest  of  the  forces  in 
the  Far  East,  had  gotten  soft.  The  24th 
was  fat  and  happy  in  plush  occupation 
billets,  complete  with  Japanese  girl 
friends,  lots  of  Japanese  beer,  even  ser- 
vants to  shine  their  boots. 

So  when  the  outfit  left  Japan  for 
Korea  the  pure  ungarbled  word  in  the 
24th  was,  "No  combat.  Police  action, 
but  no  combat."  That  had  to  be  the 
word.  The  division  wasn't  ready  for 
anything  else.  Anyway,  "As  soon  as 
those  North  Koreans  see  an  American 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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By  BOB  HOPE 

As  told  to  Bob  Willett 


FEW  YEARS  AGO,  when  I  vvas 
making  "Beau  James,"  the 
camera  recorded  a  scene  the 
studio  could  have  stored  away  as  a 
threat  to  guarantee  my  future  coopera- 
tion. It  caught  me  in  a  mood  I'd  rather 
not  remember,  one  absolutely  devoid  of 
a  sense  of  humor.  I'm  glad  it  wasn't  seen 
on  the  screen  —  not  so  much  because 
of  the  importance  of  it  to  a  comedian, 
but  because  of  what  it  means  to  anyone 
as  a  person. 

We'd  just  started  shooting  the  scene 
when  a  studio  policeman  with  two  elder- 
ly ladies  in  tow  walked  right  into  it. 
Ignoring  me,  he  announced  in  a  loud 
voice,  "Now,  this  is  a  regular  movie  set, 
and  this  —  this  is  an  actor,"  finally  jerk- 
ing a  thumb  in  my  direction. 

As  the  ladies  peered  at  me,  the  camera 
dollied  in  for  a  closeup  in  which  I  looked 
as  if  I'd  just  flubbed  a  four-foot  putt.  My 
blood  pressure  began  to  make  me  feel 


Learn 
to 

Laugh 
at 

Yoursett 


It's  easy  to  sit  baclv  and  be  amused  by  the  foibles 


of  otliers.  Laugliing  at  yourself  is  likely  to  be  harder. 


like  one  of  Bing's  gushers  but,  before  I 
could  blow  my  top,  the  "cop"  showed 
his  face  to  me.  He  was  Darren  McGavin, 
who'd  been  working  with  us  and  also 
playing  a  policeman  in  another  picture. 
The  ladies  were  extras  from  the  other 
set. 

A  sudden  roar  of  laughter  made  me 
realize  that  everyone  else  had  been  in 
on  the  gag.  I  was  thoroughly  ashamed 
of  my  initial  reaction.  I  hope  I  never 
again  get  caught  with  my  sense  of  humor 
missing,  and  recalling  this  incident  is  a 
sort  of  insurance  against  that  happening. 

Keeping  it  in  mind  was  a  big  help  to 
me  during  filming  of  my  new  picture, 
"The  Facts  of  Life,"  with  Lucille  Ball. 
In  fact,  it  was  doubly  important.  While 
the  overall  efl'ect  of  the  film  is  humor- 
ous, my  role  required  some  serious  dra- 
matics. This  increased  the  risk  of  getting 
too  self-important  about  the  whole 
thing. 

Horseplay  has  always  had  a  place  in 
show  business,  relieving  the  pressure  and 
tension  of  one  of  the  toughest  ways  to 

Hoi  ore  you  obey  that  ini|>ulse  lo  s(|U('l(li  a 
<iili(,  iry  to  figure  oul  what  lu-  really  iiu-ans. 
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make  a  living.  Crises  come  in  everyone's 
life,  but  they  can  be  either  catastrophes 
or  kicks,  depending  on  your  attitude. 
More  and  more,  people  ask  me  how  to 
develop  a  sense  of  humor  and  I  think 
the  reason  they  do  is  because  it  has  be- 
come all  but  essential  for  sane  living  in 
our  modern,  merry-go-round  world. 

I  define  humor  as  the  knack  of  sitting 
back  and  being  amused  by  the  foibles 
of  your  fellow  man.  The  best  of  it  is 
loving,  tolerant  and  understanding.  Of 
course,  developing  your  sense  of  it  in- 


volves a  lot 
more  than  de- 
tached amuse- 
ment. It  helps  to  be 

able  to  see  the  funny  side  of  what's  going 
on  around  you,  but  it's  even  more  of  an 
asset  if  you  can  also  laugh  at  yourself. 

During  the  early  part  of  World  War 
11,1  did  a  show  for  servicemen  in  Africa, 
right  after  coming  through  a  couple  of 
pretty  professional  air  raids  in  Italy.  The 
suit  I  was  wearing  looked  even  older 
than  I  did.  And  I  appeared  more  ancient 


V  aiitou;!  aplu'd  piidiic  was  stixiiit;  as  a  largft  in  a  dart  game. 


than  usual  because  I'd  sprained  a  knee  diving  into  a  ditch. 
Limping  along  with  a  cane,  I  was  off-balance  —  and  they 
caught  nic. 

"Hi,  slacker!,"  somebody  shouted,  beating  me  to  the  first 
laugh.  The  way  I  was  feeling,  my  initial  impulse  was  to  dust 
off  some  of  my  best  heckler-squelching  lines.  But  I  stopped 
for  a  moment  and  suddenly  saw  myself  as  they  saw  me  —  a 
wreck.  I  also  saw  the  humorous  irony  of  the  soldier's  greeting. 
So  instead  of  letting  him  have  it.  I  started  laughing  with  the 
boys  at  myself.  Feeling  the  warmth  of  that  audience.  1 
cracked,  "It's  amazing  how  vou  meet  Crosby's  relatives  every- 


where," and  mentally  thanked  that  fellow  for  setting  up 
an  ad  lib  gag. 

A  good  sense  of  humor  is  the  best  safety  valve  avail- 
able for  pent-up  steam.  A  good  one  can  reveal  itself  in  a 
way  that  will  bring  a  tear  to  your  eye.  I'll  never  forget  the 
time  I  stopped  at  the  hospital  bed  of  a  GI  who'd  really 
had  it.  He  was  bandaged  from  head  to  toe,  his  face  half- 
covered,  but  I  knew  from  experience  he'd  want  cheer 
rather  than  sympathy.  I  thought  I  was  being  pretty  funny 
when  I  asked  him  how  he  ever  got  a  razor  in  there,  but 
that  lad  really  had  a  sense  of  humor. 

"Bob,"  he  told  me,  'T've  had  my  close  shave!" 

During  the  war  I  took  a  troupe  to  Algiers,  and  met 
Gen.  Eisenhower.  Because  we  were  going  to  be  there 
several  days,  I  asked  Ike  to  level  with  me  and  tell  me 
how  safe  it  was.  He  said  they  hadn't  been  bombed  for 
months,  then  changed  the  subject.  We  got  around  to 
popular  music,  discussing  the  latest  stateside  hit  tunes 
and  recent  revivals  of  old  favorites. 

That  night  it  rained  blockbusters.  In  the  morning,  I 
received  a  message  that  was  unsigned  but  I  knew  whom 
it  was  from  the  minute  I  read  it  because  all  it  said  was. 


Try  to  see  the  bright  side  of  things,  no  matter  how  dark  tlie  outlook. 


"Get  out  of  town  before  it's  too  late,  my  love." 

When  I  was  in  vaudeville,  I  saw  performers  who  had  no 
humorous  sense  whatever.  I  remember  a  tap  team  —  King. 
King  and  King  —  when  they  had  tempo  trouble.  The  eldest 
King  asked  for  the  music  to  be  speeded  up,  but  it  continued 
in  the  same  tempo.  Finally,  he  stopped  dancing,  took  oft  a 
shoe  and  bopped  the  bandleader  on  the  head.  That  got  results, 
and  the  audience  thought  it  was  part  of  the  act. 

Another  great  vaudevillian.  Herb  Williamson,  built  this 
idea  into  a  terrific  act,  which  wound  up  with  his  breaking  a 
baseball  bat  over  the  orchestra  leader's  head.  Not  all  of  the 
leaders  who  shared  the  spotlight  with  him  had  well-developed 
senses  of  humor,  but  it  didn't  really  matter.  Herb  not  only 
used  a  breakaway  prop  bat  but  supplied  each  of  his  victims 
with  a  wig-covered  safety  helmet. 

Nowadays,  when  I  run  into  humorless  people  (like  the 
hotel  manager  who  sued  me  because  I  said  he'd  given  me  a 
nice  cell,  with  the  rats  changed  every  day,  I  think  they're  like 
the  bandleader  in  the  King  case.       (Continued  on  pcii^e  42) 
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Fishing's  Best, 

You'll  catch  bigger  fish  and  have  more  fun  if  I 


By  TED  JANES 

^*L^  ow  WOULD  YOU  like  to  find  some 
I  ■  unspoiled,  wilderness-type  fish- 
\S  ing  for  lunker  trout,  bass  and 
other  game  fish  right  near  your  home 
this  season?  You  can  do  so,  no  matter 
where  you  live,  merely  by  shifting  your 
angling  activities  from  midday  to  mid- 
night when  many  fish  do  their  serious 
feeding.  This  is  especially  true  in  hard- 
pounded,  close-to-civilization  streams 
and  lakes.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 

Put  yourself,  for  a  moment,  in  the 
poor  fish's  place.  You  are  a  brown  trout, 
let  us  say,  and  have  been  stocked  with 
several  hundred  of  your  kind  in  a  subur- 
ban stream  running  close  beside  a  busy 
highway.  You  have  chosen  a  likely  spot 
where  food  will  drift  down  to  you  with 
the  current  but  a  lot  of  other  things  move 
through  your  pool  as  well— baited  hooks, 
spoons,  spinners,  wet  flies,  dry  flies, 
metal  shiners  and  a  continuous  proces- 
sion of  booted  feet. 

Early  in  the  game  a  lot  of  your  friends 
grabbed  at  a  succulent-looking  morsel 
and  disappeared  forever.  Maybe  you 
yourself  made  a  pass  at  a  tempting  sil- 
very minnow  and  felt  a  momentary  sting 
as  a  hook  tore  your  jaw.  Gradually, 
though  not  the  brightest  of  creatures, 
you  learn  that  with  the  coming  of  dark- 
ness the  tramp  of  booted  feet  ends  and 
with  it  the  splashing  parade  of  baits  and 
lures.  Gradually,  you  realize  that  mor- 
sels which  drift  into  your  pool  by  night 
are  the  real  McCoy  and  may  be  grabbed 
in  safety.  Consequently,  you  have  come 
to  spend  the  daylight  hours  hiding  under 
a  shelving  rock  and  only  venture  out  to 
feed  at  night.  Thus  your  years  in  the 
stream  are  several  and  your  length  and 
poundage  increase  with  each  passing 
season. 

Or  again,  you  are  a  largemouth  bass 
resident  in  a  popular  resort  lake.  All 
through  the  daylight  hours  bathers 
splash  and  shout  along  its  shoreline, 
whining  propellers  churn  overhead,  skin- 
divers  invade  your  haunts,  and  plugs, 
spoons  and  spinners  dart  and  wobble 
past  your  nose.  Being  a  self-respecting 
and  wary  member  of  the  Micioptenis 
tribe  you  flee  as  fast  as  fins  and  tail  can 
take  you  to  the  deepest  part  of  the  lake, 
there  to  remain  until  dark  when  the  last 
swimmer  reluctantly  leaves  the  water, 
the  last  outboard  motor  falls  silent  and 
the  final  fisherman  retires.  Then  it  will 
be  safe  for  you  to  return  to  the  cooling 
shallows  in  search  of  minnows  and  frogs. 

Not  all  lish  display  this  intelligent,  or 
if  you  prefer,  instinctive  behavior  pat- 
tern. You  will  pick  up  a  few  hatchery 
trout  and  an  occasional  bass  during  the 
daylight  hours  but  seldom  any  kingsize 


specimens.  These  fish  always  were  some- 
what nocturnal  in  their  habits  and  today, 
like  deer,  ducks,  geese  and  other  hard- 
pressed  wildlife,  they  have  become  more 
so. 

Fishermen,  on  the  other  hand,  except 
for  the  catfish  enthusiasts  dunking  dough- 
balls  and  Limburger  cheese  in  the  wee, 
small  hours,  are  a  daytime  breed.  They 
often  arrive  at  their  favorite  hotspots  be- 
fore dawn  and  frequently  remain  until 
dusk  for  they  have  heard  the  old  saying 
that  the  best  fishing  comes  in  the  early 
morning  and  late  afternoon.  This  is  true 
as  far  as  it  goes  but  it  doesn't  go  far 
enough.  The  best  time  to  fish  for  trout 
and  bass  is  between  dusk  and  dawn. 
Therefore,  the  majority  of  fishermen 
start  just  when  they  should  be  quitting 
and  vice  versa. 

There  is  an  additional  advantage  to 
night  fishing  in  competitive  waters  which 
is  as  important  as  the  increased  weight 
of  one's  creel.  This  is  the  unspoiled, 
back-to-nature  quality  of  the  sport.  The 
neighborhood  trout  brook,  jammed  el- 
bow-to-elbow with  fishermen  during  the 
day,  becomes  by  night  as  deserted  and 
peaceful  as  any  North  country  wilder- 
ness stream.  Its  murmurous  song, 
drowned  out  all  day  by  the  roar  of  traffic 
along  the  bordering  highway,  rises  now 

ILLUSTRATED   BY   W.  BUEHR 


Photographic  evidence  that  the  big 
ones  bite  at  night.  This  6-%-lb. 
bass  came  from  a  "fished  oiit"  lake. 


above  the  chant  of  the  insect  chorus. 
Small  creatures  make  rustling  sounds  in 
the  bankside  thickets  and  deer  come  out 
of  hiding  to  drink  in  quiet  pools. 

Darkness,  too,  works  its  transforming 
miracle  upon  garish  resort  lakes,  blotting 
out  the  ugliness  of  too  many  cottages 
crowded  too  close  together,  hiding  the 
discordant  intrusion  of  the  roller  coaster 
and  Nick's  Pizzeria,  banishing  speed- 
boats and  skiers,  so  that  adrift  upon  its 
calm,  quiet  surface  you  might  suppose 
yourself  fishing  some  remote,  virgin 
water. 

There's  a  lake  like  that  near  my  home 
which  afl"ords  an  excellent  example  of 
the  possibilities  inherent  in  night  fish- 
ing. It  happens  to  be  in  Massachusetts 
but  it's  typical  of  similar  resort  lakes 
from  Maine  to  Texas.  Formerly,  it  was 
a  famed  bass  lake,  producing  scores  of 
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husky  fish  each  season.  Ihcn.  uradu- 
ally,  cottages  grew  up  around  its  wooded 
shore,  amusement  concessions,  boat  liv- 
eries, beaches  and  eating  places  mush- 
roomed until  today  the  lake  has  become 
a  booming  resort. 

.Speedboats  churn  its  waters  to  toam, 
skiers  skim  in  every  direction,  bathers 
swarm  the  beaches  anti  the  blare  of  juke 


boxes  echoes  up  and  down  its  shores. 
Fishermen  still  troll  its  restless  depths 
and  cast  their  lures  in  its  crowded  coves 
(taking  their  lives  in  their  hands  to  do 
so),  but  their  catches  are  confined  most- 


ir  you  \van(  a  thrill  irv  iiighl  fishiiit* 
lor  trout.  You  will  gel  .some  surprises. 


Be  sure  that  you  keep  a  light  grip 
on  your  rod  when  )(>ii  fish  a(  nighc. 


ly  to  perch,  sunfish  and  an  occasional 
small  bass.  They  themselves  will  tell  you 
that  the  lake  is  about  fished  out.  Yet  last 
summer  this  populous,  raucous,  fished- 
out  lake  yielded  at  least  13  bass  in  the 
5-  to  7-lb.  bracket  as  well  as  a  number 
of  smaller  ones.  I  know  because  a  com- 
panion and  I  caught  them  in  five  trips 
between  midnight  and  dawn. 

Night  fishing  lor  bass  is  not  dithcult 
and  offers  thrills  which  surpass  those 
encountered  by  day.  In  some  ways  it's 


even  easier  than  daytime  fishing.  For 
one  thing,  it's  much  simpler  to  find  the 
fish.  In  the  daytime,  especially  in  sum- 
mer, they  are  in  deep  water,  scattered 
all  over  the  lake;  with  the  dusk  they 
move  into  the  shoreline  shallows  to  feed. 
For  another  thing,  you  can  get  close 
to  fish  at  night  without  scaring  them, 
which  means  shorter,  more  accurate 
casts.  Bass  can  see  your  boat  a  long  way 
ofT  in  the  daytime  and  will  either  ignore 
your  offerings  or  turn  tail  and  flee. 

At  night  they  must  depend  mostly 
upon  hearing,  so  a  good  rule  to  follow 
is  to  be  as  quiet  as  possible  yourself 
while  making  all  the  noise  you  can  with 
your  lures.  Use  your  motor  only  in  go- 
ing to  and  from  the  fishing  grounds. 
The  rest  of  the  time  use  the  oars.  Vet- 
eran practitioners  of  the  art  of  bass  fish- 
ing frequently  grease  their  oarlocks  and 
muffle  their  oars  with  cloth.  It's  best,  too, 
to  refrain  from  loud  talking,  oar  splash- 
ing and  scraping  your  feet  or  tacklebox 


Artificial  insects  are  recommended 
since  they  are  much  easier  to  cast. 

across  the  floorboards  of  the  boat.  Never 
show  a  light  unless  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. A  flashlight  beam  shining  on  the 
water  will  spook  bass  quicker  than  any- 
thing else.  With  a  little  practice  you 
can  develop  an  amazing  facility  in  re- 
placing lures,  taking  weeds  from  your 
hook  and  locating  objects  in  the  dark  by 
the  sense  of  touch  alone. 

It  doesn't  matter  much  whether  you 
use  natural  bait  or  artificial  lures;  it's 
what  you  do  with  them  that  is  important, 
more  so  after  dark  than  in  the  daytime. 
At  night  the  water  is  usually  calm,  a 
condition  ideal  for  surface  fishing  which 
in  turn  is  the  best  way  to  attract  a  fish's 
attention  to  your  offerings  when  he  must 
depend  upon  hearing  rather  than  sight. 
Therefore,  you  should  choose  a  bait  or 
lure  which  will  float  and  which  will  cre- 
ate considerable  commotion. 

At  night  bass  lie  close  to  the  shore- 
line, frequently  in  only  a  foot  or  two 
of  water  beneath  overhanging  bushes, 
(Conliniied  on  pa^e  40) 
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By  C.  W.  GEULE 

THE  CARTOONS  HERE  make  some  points  that 
could  apply  to  just  anyone,  though  our  sub- 
jects are  American  Legion  Post  Commanders. 
One  cartoon,  where  everything  is  hunky-dory, 
shows  a  leader  of  a  group  at  his  happy  ease  while 
everything  hums  along  smoothly.  MORAL:  It's 
'^real  to  lead  people  successfully  in  a  common  en- 
terprise —  and  if  yon  know  how  it  comes  easy. 

But  things  aren't  hunky-dory  in  Cartoon  Two. 
The  sad  plight  of  everyone  in  it  suggests  another 
MORAL:  //  you  lead  people  when  you  don't  know 
how,  it's  not  only  frustrating,  it's  humiliating. 

Amen!  Failing  at  leadership  isn't  like  failing  at 
something  you  do  alone,  like  collecting  butterflies. 
The  butterflies  won't  care  if  you  don't  collect  them. 
But  if  you  lead  people  and  don't  do  it  well,  they  — 
as  well  as  you  —  fail.  And  guess  who  takes  the  rap? 
None  other  than  the  right  man. 

All  of  which  gives  a  clew  to  what  the  inner  nut 
of  leadership  is.  It's  you  making  other  people  suc- 
ceed at  something. 

Every  leadership  job  is  different  in  detail,  but 
they  are  all  the  same  in  principle  and  general  ap- 
proach. That  goes  whether  it's  Eisenhower  shaping 
the  Normandy  invasion;  the  president  of  a  corpora- 
tion turning  raw  materials  into  a  product  sold  at  a 
profit;  a  Scoutmaster  at  the  head  of  his  boys;  or  the 
Commander  of  an  American  Legion  Post  having  a 


WHAT  SORT  OF  A 

LEADER 
ARE  YOU  ? 


Here's  an  up-to-the-minute  problem  in 


leadership.  How  would  you  solve  it? 


successful  year.  If  you  wonder  what  sort 
of  leader  you'd  be,  it's  easy  to  fancy 
yourself  wearing  the  brass  of  an  Admiral 
or  getting  a  corporation  president's  sal- 
ary, or  having  your  name  in  the  paper  as 
the  new  Post  Commander.  But  how  will 
you  operate  in  that  position  to  do  the 
job  that  goes  with  the  honor? 

Here's  a  real  example,  faced  right 
now  by  17,000  colleagues  of  yours.  Vir- 
tually every  Legion  Post  has  a  new  Com- 


mander. His  year  in  othce  lies  ahead. 
He  never  had  the  job  before.  But  he 
and  the  other  new  Commanders  will 
now  steer  a  43-year-old  organization  of 
2.700,000  members  for  one  year. 

At  this  point,  stop  reading  and  ask 
yourself  what  general  principles  you'd 
pay  most  attention  to,  to  put  your  Post 
through  a  successful  year  if  you  were 
the  new  Commander.  When  you've 
made  up  your  mind,  read  on  and  see 


how  your  notions  tally  with  ours. 

Time  out  here  to  think  

Ready? 

Point  1.  Above  all  else,  you  are  the 
Post's  planner,  foreseer  and  starter.  The 
others  are  the  doers  of  what  you  plan, 
foresee  and  start.  Your  job  is  to  help 
them  do  a  job.  Time  is  their  most  pre- 
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OR  THIS  ? 


cious  asset  to  do  the  work  well. 

Everybody  will  wait  for  you  to  give 
the  nod  to  start  things,  to  say  what  will 
be  started,  and  to  say  who  will  do  it. 
After  you  do  that,  others  will  start  the 
doing. 

Your  biggest  job,  r/'t,'/;/  now  is  to  out- 
line a  tentative  general  plan  (not  in  de- 
tail) of  Post  operations  for  the  whole 
year,  and  as  promptly  spell  out  who  will 
be  the  teams  to  carry  on  from  there. 

The  chief  who  is  off  to  a  good  year 
will  review  all  the  programs,  events  and 
business  matters  that  are  norma!  to  his 
Post  (be  they  purely  local,  or  state  or 
national  programs).  He  will  review  them 
now,  in  late  July  and  August.  He  will  re- 
fresh his  grasp  of  the  Post  constitution 
and  by-laws,  and  the  minutes  and  com- 
mittee reports  and  correspondence  of 
the  last  year. 

By  doing  his  homework  in  August,  he 
will  have  the  most  priceless  gift  of  any 
leader— a  general  grasp  of  the  whole  sit- 
uation. 

The  homework  will  make  the  next 
step  come  more  easily.  Very  early  in 
the  year,  by  Labor  Day  if  possible,  the 
new  chief  will  have,  consulted  with  his 
executive  committee,  trustees,  officers, 
and  any  other  recognized  advisors  on  his 
plans  for  committee  appointments  —  at 
least  chairmanships  — for  the  whole  year. 
On  or  about  Labor  Day  —  the  earliness 
is  most  important  —  he  will  have  a  gen- 
eral plan  for  the  full  year  (preferably  in 


outline  form  in  writing  like  the  "plan" 
in  our  angelic  cartoon),  and  the  bulk  of 
the  committee  appointments  for  the 
whole  year  will  have  been  made. 

These  steps  — and  their  earliness  — are 
exactly  the  same  in  any  and  all  leader- 
ship positions.  They  represent  basic  or- 
ganization, the  foundation  that  must  be 
laid  by  the  initiative  of  the  top  men  be- 
fore the  team  (the  Post  in  this  case)  can 
even  begin  to  act  on  its  mission. 

Probably  more  leaders  get  into  messes 
by  delaying— or  never  thoroughly  carry- 
ing out— the  basic  organization  than  by 
any  other  single  approved  method  of 
getting  into  a  mess. 

When  you  see  a  leader  trying  to  do 
the  detail  work  of  the  whole  group  single 
handed  (an  impossible  job  to  do  well), 
you  know  that  he  has  failed  as  an  or- 
ganizer and  is  trying  to  make  up  for  it 
with  his  own  toil. 

Not  so  with  the  man  who  has  laid  the 
basic  plan  for  the  whole  team  at  an 
early  date. 

Later  events  will  change  the  tentative 
plan.  But  the  Commander  will  no  more 
delay  doing  all  the  planning  and  ap- 
pointing that  can  be  done  now  than 
Eisenhower  put  off  bringing  troops  to 
England  because  he  didn't  know  the 
place  and  time  of  the  Normandy  in- 
vasion. 

One  of  our  cartoons  stretches  things 
a  bit  by  showing  the  Memorial  Day 
Committee  plan  all  drawn  up  by  No- 
vember I  I .  That's  unlikely,  but  the  point 
is  perfectly  good.  No  committee  is  going 
to  have  any  of  its  work  done  early,  il 
the  Commander  burns  up  time  it  could 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  GORDON  HAKE 


have  used  before  giving  it  the  job. 

The  Commander's  job  is  not  nearly 
as  big  as  it  may  seem.  Many  of  the  Post 
programs  are  standard  operations  that 
will  be  done  by  old  hands  who  know 
the  ropes.  In  all  such  cases,  the  Com- 
mander's job  now,  not  later,  is  to  pick 
up  the  phone  and  say:  "Jack,  I  expect 
you  to  be  house  chairman  again  this 
year." 

But  you  must  do  this.  The  old  hands 
who  will  stay  on  the  job  must  not  be 
allowed  to  assume  that  if  they  hear 
nothing  everything  will  go  on  the  same. 
The  more  they  respect  you  the  more 
they  will  hesitate  to  go  along  under  their 
own  steam  until  they  hear  from  you. 

The  job  of  the  leader  to  have  a  ten- 
tative general  plan  for  the  whole  year, 
and  the  workload  assigned,  at  the  earli- 
est possible  moment  applies  to  any  lead- 
ership job. 

Point  2.  The  leader  cannot  pay  close  at- 
tention to  everthing  at  once  without  end- 
ing up  in  chaos.  When  the  broad  jobs 
for  the  whole  year  have  been  assigned, 
the  Commander  gives  them  priority 
rating's  for  his  close  attention,  accord- 
to  their  timing  and  scope.  He  then  moves 
along  on  a  schedule  instead  of  in  con- 
fusion. 

In  the  Legion,  as  in  every  voluntary 
organization,  the  renewal  of  membership 
has  top  priority  as  the  year  begins. 

Membership  is  the  lifeblood  of  the 
organization,  yet  if  completion  of  re- 
newals hangs  over  the  group  all  year 
as  an  unfinished  job,  it  is  the  bane  of 
every  single  member,  and  a  reflection 
on  the  officers  whom  the  group  has  en- 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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77//.S  MONTH'S  SUBJECT: 

Should  Congress  Revive  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps? 


(PRO)  Twenty-eight  years  ago, 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
started  what  was  to  become  one  of  the 
most  successful  projects  of  the  New 
Deal.  That  was  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps,  the  CCC. 

The  theory  was  simple:  We  had  a 
lot  of  young  men  out  of  work,  outdoor 
work  was  good  for  them,  there  was  a 
lot  of  outdoor  work  to  be  done,  so  let's  get  these  boys 
into  the  woods. 

I  recall  the  concern  in  my  native  Bitterroot  Valley 
in  western  Montana  when  these  young  men,  many  of 
them  from  city  slums,  arrived.  The  fears  were  quickly 
laid  to  rest.  They  developed  character  and  confidence 
as  they  planted  trees  and  grass,  built  recreation  facili- 
ties, bridges  and  fire  towers,  strung  telephone  lines, 
cut  trails  and  fire  lanes. 

Last  year  the  Western  News  in  Hamilton  checked 
on  the  present  whereabouts  of  those  CCC  boys  who 
came  to  this  Montana  camp.  Several  have  responsible 
positions  with  the  Forest  Service.  One  is  a  senior  edi- 
tor of  Time,  one  a  bank  president,  another  our  State 
prison  warden.  Many  of  the  rest  have  made  their  mark 
in  law,  teaching  and  in  the  community  they  came  to 
love  and  adopted  as  their  own.  Another  CCC  camp 
alumnus  is  Congressman  John  Blatnik  of  Minnesota, 
who  deserves  the  nation's  thanks  for  his  brilliant, 
continuing  leadership  in  water  pollution  abatement. 

The  pioposed  Youth  Conservation  Corps,  like  the 
CCC,  has  the  two-fold  purpose  of  providing  healthful 
training  and  employment  for  young  men  and  accel- 
erating needed  conservation  programs.  There  would 
be  a  corps  of  eventually  150,000  young  men,  super- 
vised by  conservationists.  Pay  would  be  modest,  the 
period  of  enrollment  six  months.  The  bill  (S.  404)  as 
introduced  by  Sen.  Humphrey  is  identical  to  the  bill 
approved  by  the  Senate  last  year.  It  is  before  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 

Our  Nation  now  has,  similar  to  the  time  when  the 
CCC  was  established,  much  work  to  be  done  in  fields 
and  forests,  and  young  men  in  need  of  jobs.  I  say  let 
us  get  on  with  the  unfinished  business  of  conservation 
of  our  natural  resources  and,  in  so  doing,  develop  and 
conserve  the  greatest  resource  of  all,  our  youngsters. 


Lee  Metcalf  (D) 
U.  S.  Senator  from  Montana 


(CON)  No  one  questions  the  desir- 
ability of  keeping  young  men  usefully 
employed.  But  this  can  be  done  more 
effectively  and  with  less  waste  by  us- 
ing agencies  already  set  up,  instead  of 
creating  new  ones. 

^^^U^^  Since  membership  in  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  would  be  allo- 
cated to  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
State  population  and  the  amount  of  unemployment, 
most  of  the  members  obviously  would  come  from  the 
populous  Eastern  States.  But,  judging  from  past  ex- 
perience, most  of  the  work  would  be  in  the  Western 
States,  where  most  of  our  Federal  lands  are. 

Under  the  present  system,  if  the  Forest  Service 
needs  temporary  help  in  national  forests,  it  hires 
young  men  desiring  summertime  employment,  and  it 
may  hire  them  for  whatever  period  it  needs  them. 
But  under  the  YCC  plan,  it  would  have  to  hire  them 
for  six  months,  whether  it  needs  them  for  that  length 
of  time  or  not.  And  instead  of  hiring  men  from  the 
same  general  area,  it  would  transport  them  perhaps 
thousands  of  miles  from  home,  at  an  age  when  parental 
guidance  is  especially  important. 

The  YCC  would  definitely  interfere  with  the  future 
education  plans  of  many  youths,  because  one  could 
not  participate  in  the  work  only  during  the  summer 
months  between  school  terms.  Six  months  is  the  mini- 
mum enlistment  period  —  which  means  that  most  of 
those  who  chose  to  participate  would  be  sacrificing  the 
chance  to  go  to  school  the  next  term.  At  a  time  when 
education  is  the  key  to  survival,  we  cannot  afford  to 
adopt  a  program  which  will  hinder  the  education  of 
everyone  who  participates  in  it. 

If  we  decide  to  hire  additional  young  men  for  con- 
servation work,  let  s  do  it  by  expanding  existing  pro- 
gi'ams.  That  way,  we  save  the  cost  of  administering 
one  more  bureau,  and  of  building  so  many  barracks 
and  transporting  so  many  men;  the  government  gets 
more  for  its  dollar  —  and  for  the  same  amount  of 
money,  more  young  men  can  be  given  employment 
than  with  the  YCC. 

By  using  existing  agencies,  we  can  save  money  and 
have  a  moi-e  flexible  program,  better  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  young  men  involved. 


Wallace  F.  Bennett  (R) 
U.  S.  Senator  from  Utah 
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SPECIAL  INSURANCE  DIVIDEND 
TO  BE  PAID  BY  EARLY  AUGUST: 

The  Veterans  Administration,  which 
began  paying  a  special  dividend  on  vet's 
gov't  life  insurance  policies  early  in 
July,  has  set  early  August  as  the  date  for 
the  last  check  to  be  sent...4i/^  million  WW2 
vets  and  260,000  WWl  vets  who  normally  get 
yearly  dividends  on  their  gov't  insurance 
will  get  the  special  dividend. ...  The 
regular  dividend  has  already  been  paid  for 
this  year.... Vets  whose  policy  numbers 
do  not  begin  with  the  letters  V  or  K  have 
non-participating  policies  and  do  not  re- 
ceive dividends ....  Special  dividends  come 
from  excess  of  V  and  K  premium  payments 
over  the  cost  of  the  insurance  in  actual 
experience ...  .Death  rate  has  been  con- 
sistently lower  than  that  anticipated  in 
laws  that  set  premium  rates. 

Veterans  should  not  apply  to  the  VA 
for  the  special  dividend. .. .Payment  is 
made  as  part  of  regular  VA  procedure, 

FEDERAL  VETS  LEGISLATION 
IN  SEASONAL  CONFUSIOPJ: 

This  is  not  the  season  to  tell  you  about 
vets'  legislation  in  Congress  in  a  monthly 
report ....  Bills  in  Congress  will  change 
their  status  many  times  between  the  writing 
and  reading  of  these  words ... .However , 
here's  a  capsule  report  on  some  key  bills 
as  they  stood  at  presstime,  however  old  hat 
it  may  be  when  you  read  it. 

Pension  law  amendments  ;  House  Vets 
Affairs  Committee  was  planning  hearings 
about  mid- July ... .Until  then,  no  possibil- 
ity of  action. 

Compensation  increases ;  Bill  passed 
earlier  by  House   (see  "Newsletter"  July) , 
due  out  of  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  early 
July  with  reductions  of  increases  for 
vets  in  the  lower  disability-percentage 
classes  (a  reliable  grapevine  report) . 

Vets '  Insurance  reopening;  This  is  a 
dilly. . . .Rob' t  McCurdy  (Calif.),  Legion 
Rehabilitation  Chairman,  gave  strong  testi- 
mony in  June  for  the  Legion's  version  of 
the  proposal  to  reopen  Nat'l  Service  Life 
Insurance  for  a  limited  time. . . .His  testi- 


mony was  to  the  House  Vets  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. . .  .A  month  later,  nothing  had  happened 
in  the  House. .  .  .Both  the  VA  and  organized 
commercial  life  insurance  groups  testified 
against  the  reopening. .. .Meanwhile ,  in 
the  Senate,  the  Finance  Committee  tacked 
Senator  Long' s  (La.)  insurance  reopening 
bill  onto  the  compensation  bill  that  the 
House  had  already  passed. .. .Last  year  the 
Senate  passed  the  Long  bill  unanimously, 
but  it  died  in  committee  in  the  House. 

It  appeared  at  presstime  that  the  in- 
surance reopening  would  pass  either  main 
body  if  brought  to  the  floor,  but  a  center 
of  resistance  exists  in  key  spots  in  the 
House  Vets  Affairs  Committee ....  Struggle 
to  stop  it  will  center  about  maneuvers  to 
keep  the  bill  from  a  vote  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  while  friends  in  the  Senate  will 
keep  tossing  it  to  the  House  as  amendments 
to  bills  the  House  wants  passed. 

The  Legion  is  for  the  reopening. ...  It 
would  let  WW2  and  later  vets,  who  lack 
insurance  they  could  have  had,  have  a  year 
to  take  out  gov't  vets  insurance  up  to  the 
$10,000  limit  —  if  they  can  show  current 
good  health. 

The  right  to  take  out,  or  increase  the 
insurance  was  cancelled  by  law  without 
warning  some  ten  years  ago  ,  with  no  deadline . 

Many  vets  had  been  unable  to  afford 
their  policies  while  readjusting  from  the 
military  to  civilian  life ;  others  had 
dropped  their  policies  because  of  VA  mis- 
management of  them  during  its  post-war 
louse-up;  others  were  too  young  to  appre- 
ciate its  value,  did  not  have  wives  or 
children  to  protect,  but  now  do  ;  still  others 
were  not  properly  advised  on  discharge  on 
how  to  keep  their  policies  paid  up  when 
premiums  were  no  longer  taken  from  their 
military  pay. 

The  Legion  asks  a  one-year  reopening. 
...Meanwhile  underinsured  vets  are  dying 
every  day  and  leaving  widows  and  children 
without  this  protection. 

Senate  Vets  Affairs  Committee  :  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  (Mont.)  has 
said  he  will  name  a  committee  to  study  once 
again  the  creation  of  a  vets'  affairs  com- 
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mittee  in  the  Senate ....  The  Legion  has 
been  asking  for  such  a  committee  since  1920, 
as  the  Senate  committees  that  now  handle 
vets  affairs  do  it  as  a  sideline,  and  have 
pressing  business  in  other  fields. 

Multiple  Sclerosis :  The  compensation 
bill  passed  by  the  House  included  an  exten- 
tion  of  presumption  of  service-connection 
for  multiple  sclerosis  in  war  vets  to  seven 
years  after  discharge ....  The  action  was 
based  on  sound  medical  advice ....  But  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  was  expected  at 
presstime  to  knock  the  extension  out  of  the 
Senate  bill   (grapevine  report). 

GI  Housing ;  In  the  works  is  a  bill  to 
prolong  GI  housing  loan  privileges  for 
many  WW2  and  Korea  vets.... As  the  bill  is 
generally  favored,  "Newsletter"  expects  it 
to  pass  and  postpones  reporting  details 
until  it  is  law. 

EDUCATIONAL  AID  FOR  CHILDRENT 
OF  THE  WAR  DEAD: 

Now  is  the  time  for  American  Legion 
Posts  to  make  doubly  sure  that  June  high 
school  graduates  in  their  towns  who  may 
have  lost  a  parent  as  a  result  of  military 
service  are  aware  of  federal  educational 
aid  that  they  may  be  entitled  to. 

The  so-called  "Junior  GI  Bill"  gives 
educational  aid  to  boys  and  girls  whose 
father  or  mother  died  in  a  way  recognized 
as  service-connected  by  the  Veterans 
Administration. . . .Military  service 
covered  includes  WW2  and  Korea  service, 
extra-hazardous  service  and  service  since 
1955. .. .Death  may  have  occurred  during 
service,  or  after  service  as  a  result  of 
that  service. 

The  assistance  is  of  the  same  general 
type  as  the  GI  educational  aid  provided  for 
war  vets  of  WW2  and  Korea.  ...  Statistics 
indicate  that  a  large  fraction  of  eligible 
children  have  not  taken  advantage  of  the 
aid,  and  ignorance  of  its  availability  may 
be  one  reason.... A  good  Legion  Post  opera- 
tion should  include  a  systematic  rundown 
of  last  June's  high-school  graduates  to 
make  sure  that  children  entitled  to  the  aid 
know  about  it.  .  .  .Junior  GI  Bill  aid  (War 
Orphans  Assistance  Act)  is  available  for 
certain  kinds  of  vocational  training  as  well 
as  college.  .  .The  word  "orphan"  in  the  title 
of  the  act  does  not  mean  that  a  child  must 
have  lost  both  parents  in  order  to  be 
eligible. .. .Educational  aid  under  the  Act 
is  also  available  for  children  as  young  as 
14  if  they  need  special  training  because  of 
certain  handicaps ....  Otherwise  it  is  for 


education  beyond  the  high  school  level. . . . 
Eligibles  should  apply  through  the  Veterans 
Administration,  and  most  Legion  service 
officers  know  the  channels  for  filing. 

HELPING  VA  PATIENTS 

WHO  COLLECT  POSTAGE  STAMPS: 

Stamp  collecting  is  one  of  the  hobbies 
that  is  beneficial  to  many  patients  in 
veterans  hospitals,  and  one  in  which  volun- 
teers and  volunteer  organizations  can  be  of 
real  help. .  .Stamp-collecting  patients  are 
organized  in  about  100  of  the  170  VA  hospi- 
tals, with  about  2,500  members  of  hospital 
stamp  clubs. . .The  remaining  VA  hospitals 
have  individual  stamp-collecting  patients 
from  time  to  time .. .Volunteers ,  of  course, 
can  help  by  channelling  stamps  —  preferably 
foreign  —  to  the  hospitals  for  the  patients 
to  sort ,  ■'.dentify  and  swap. . .  Best  way  to 
funnel  used  stamps  to  VA  hospitals  is  to  con- 
tact the  nearest  VA  hospital ...  Several 
volunteer  organizations  specialize  in  this 
kind  of  hospital  program,  such  as  Stamps  for 
the  Wounded  in  New  York  City,  and  United 
Voluntary  Service  in  San  Mateo,  California 
...Hundreds  of  Legion  posts  make  stamp- 
furnishing  a  part  of  their  hospital  programs 
. .  .A  common  way  to  get  the  stamps  is  to  have 
Legion  members  who  work  in  establishments 
which  receive  considerable  daily  mail  col- 
lect used  envelopes  with  foreign  covers  or 
U.S.  commemoratives  and  turn  them  in  to  the 
Post  hospital  committee ...  It  is  not  a  favor 
to  collect  ordinary  U.S.  postage  of  the  basic 
first  class  rate  (4<*  stamps)  but  the  higher 
denominations  are  sometimes  prized... 
Foreign  stamps  are  tops  as  collectors' 
items,  however. 

DO  YOU  KNOW  YOUR 
STATE  VETERANS  LAWS? 

Almost  every  state  in  the  Union  has  a 
body  of  laws  pertaining  to  its  war  veterans 
. .  .The  laws  of  the  50  states  are  beyond  the 
capacity  of  this  "Newsletter"  to  report... 
A  good  idea  for  a  Post  meeting  feature  dur- 
ing the  coming  year  would  be  to  have  a  com- 
petent speaker  give  members  a  rundown  of 
those  veteran  laws  of  your  state  that  are 
of  the  most  general  interest. 

VA  HOSPITALS  ARE 

A  NATIONAL  STANDBY: 

In  the  event  of  a  national  emergency, 
the  nation's  federal  veterans  hospitals 
and  clinics  could  give  care  to  350,000 
people  at  once,  the  Veterans  Administration 
has  estimated. 
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and  Veterans'  Affairs 


Denver  Scene  For  Colorado's 
First  Nat'l  Legion  Convention 


Den\er,  Colorado,  tl>e  "Queen  City 
ot  the  West"  has  gone  all  out  in  its  pre- 
paration to  host  the  state's  first  Amer- 
iean  Legion  National  Convention  and 
the  Legion's  43rd,  Sept.  9-14.  It  is  also 
the  Legion's  first  Nat  l  Convention  ^en- 
ture  into  the  tamed  Rocky  Mountain 
area. 

The  nation's  23rd  largest  city,  with 
a  population  of  slightly  under  .5()(),()()0 
and  a  metropolitan  area  population  ap- 
proaching the  one  million  mark,  Denver 
is  the  commercial,  financial,  manufac- 
turing and  distributing  center  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Region. 

The  capital  cit\  of  tlie  state,  it  covers 
an  area  of  nearly  65  square  miles  and  is 
distinctively  residential  with  wide, 
shady  streets  and  beautiful  boulevards. 
Because  of  its  high  altitude,  Den\  er  is 
also  known  as  the  "Mile  High  City  ' 
with  an  average  summer  temperature 
of  62  degrees. 

The  first  city  in  America  to  boast  a 
civic  center,  it  also  has  the  world's  larg- 
est American  Legion  Post  (membership- 
wise)  —  Leyden-Chiles-Wickersham 
Post  1. 

Founded  by  goldseekers  in  the  fall  of 
1858,  it's  a  Mecca  city  for  tourists. 
Here  you  will  find  41  parks  and  play- 
grounds, among  which  are  Red  Rocks 
Park  with  a  natiual  sandstone  am]ihi- 
theatre  (15  miles  west  of  Den\er)  and 


Lookout  Moimtain  Park  containing  the 
tomb  of  "Bufialo  Bill"  Cody.  One  of  the 
famous  landmarks  in  the  civic  center  is 
the  U.S.  Mint  which  in  1959  coined 
slightly  over  38/2  million  dollars  in 
siKer  and  nearly  21  million  dollars  in 
nickels  and  pennies.  And  about  an  hour's 
dri\e  away  is  the  new  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy  at  Colorado  Springs. 

(For  more  on  Denver,  see  the  article, 
"Go  West  to  Denver,  Colorado"  in  the 
]iine  1961  issue  of  Tlie  American  Legion 
Magazine) . 

The    pre-convention    activities  will 
start  oft  with  the  regular  schedule  of 
Nat  l  Commissions  and  Committees. 
National  Security 

One  of  the  first  official  groups  to  par- 
ticipate in  pre-convention  activities  will 
be  the  National  Security  Commission 
and  its  attendant  committees.  This  group 
will  convene  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  6  at 
the  Broadmoor  Hotel  in  Colorado 
Springs. 

The  next  day,  on  Sept.  7,  the  Na- 
tional Security  group  will  tour  Fort  Car- 
son in  the  morning  and  the  North 
American  Air  Defense  Command  at 
ENT  Air  Force  Base  in  the  afternoon. 
The  banriuet  speaker  that  evening  at 
the  Air  Force  Base  will  be  either  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  John  B.  Connally  or 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  Elvis  Stahr. 

On  Friday,  Sept.  8,  the  group  will 


\  isit  the  new  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy 
in  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon  they 
will  hear  speeches  by  Frank  Ellis,  Di- 
rector of  tlie  Office  of  Civil  Defense  and 
Mobilization,  U.S.  Senator  Warren  G. 
Magrmson  (D-Wash.),  Vice  Admiral 
Frederick  N.Kivette,  USN, Commander, 
Western  Sea  Frontier  and  U.S.  Senator 
Henry  M.  Jackson  (D-Wash.). 

Later,  a  seminar  will  be  conducted  on 
Reserve  Policy  Matters.  Seminar  par- 
ticipants will  be:  General  Lewis  B.  Her- 
shey,  Director  Selecti\e  Service;  Gen- 
eral Robert  E.  L.  Eaton,  USAF,  A.sst. 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Pveserve  Force;  Ad- 
miral John  A.  Tyree,  Jr.,  USN,  Asst. 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (Naval  Re- 
serve), General  Charles  Dodge,  USA, 
Asst.  Chief  of  Staft  for  Reserve  Com- 
ponents and  Major  General  Donald  W. 
McGowan,  C-hief,  National  Guard  Bu- 
reau. 

On  Saturda\'  morning,  Sept.  9,  the 
gioup  will  visit  the  Martin  Company 
Plant  in  Denver  and  will  receive  an  un- 
classified briefing  on  the  Titan  Missile 
program  and  will  view  the  Titan  produc- 
tion line  and  the  missile  testing  facility. 
The  official  business  sessions  for  this 
group  will  ccMivene  at  2:00  that  same 
afternoon. 

Contests 

The  1961  "Parade  of  Champions" 
fill  senior  drum  and  bugle  corps  finals 
of  the  43rcl  Nat'l  Conx  ention  —  will  be 
the  climax  of  two  days  of  the  stirring 
martial  music  and  glittering  pageantry 
pro\  ided  b\  the  natic^nal  competition  of 
American  Legion  imiformed  groups  — 
drum   and   bugle  corps,  bands,  color 


THREE  OF  THE  TOP  CONVENTION  PERSONALITIES 


William  R.  lJurke  Mrs.  Henry  Ahneniillcr  John  F.  Kennedy 

Nat  l  Commander  Nat'!  .\ux.  President  U.  S.  President 
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guards,  firing  squads,  choruses,  and 
motorcycle  drill  teams.  The  colorful 
finals  of  the  senior  drum  &  bugle  corps 
groups  will  be  held  on  Sunday  evening, 
Sept.  10  at  the  University  of  Denver 
Stadium. 

Times  and  sites  for  the  various  con- 
tests are  as  follows: 
Saturday,  Sept.  9 

8:00  A.M.  —  Junior  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps  (Preliminary  Contest)  —  Bears 
Stadium. 

9:00  A.M.  -  Senior  Color  Guards  - 
Washington  Park. 

2:00  P.M.  -  Senior  Bands  -  Brown 
Hotel  Ballroom  and  Civic  Center. 

2:00  P.M.  -  Motorcycle  Drill  Teams 
-  Mile  High  Kennel  Club  Parking  Lot. 

3:00  P.M.  -  Junior  Bands  -  Brown 
Hotel  Ballroom  and  Civic  Center. 

7:00  P.M.  -  Junior  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps  Finals  —  Bears  Stadium. 

Sunday,  Sept.  10 

8:00  A.M.  —  Senior  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps  (Prelimiiiar\  Contest)  —  Denver 
University  Stadium. 

9:00  A.M.  -  Junior  Color  Cuards  - 
Washington  Park. 

1:00  P.M.  —  Senior  Firing  Squads  — 
Washington  Park. 

2:00  P.M.  -  Choruses  -  Brown  Hotel 
Ballroom. 

7:00  P.M.  -  "Parade  of  Champions" 
—Denver  University  Stadium. 

All  seats  for  the  "Parade  of  Cham- 
pions" are  reserved  and  are  available 
now  at  Con\  ention  Headquarters.  Prices 
are  $3.00,  $2.50  and  $2.00.  As  a  matter 
of  comparison,  there  were  75,000  seats 
available  last  year  in  Miami  Beach  and 
in  Minneapolis  in  1959  for  this  musical 
contest  spectacle.  This  year  there  are 
only  20,000  seats  available  and  they 
will  be  sold  on  a  first  come,  first  served 
basis. 

A  coupon,  good  for  50^,  will  be  avail- 
able in  each  Registration  Packet  but 
advance  purchases  may  be  made  at  the 
discount  price  without  the  coupon.  The 
coupon  refund  price  will  be  made  at  a 
later  date  to  all  who  purchase  reserx  ed 
seat  tickets  in  advance.  Checks  should 
be  made  payable  to  The  American  Le- 
gion 1961  Convention  Corporation. 

During  the  intermission  of  the  Sun- 
day night  "Parade  of  Chamjiions"  show, 
the  1 5th  Annual  Seagram  Posts  Awards 
of  four  new  Ford  convertibles  will  be 
made  to  four  lucky  jiersons  who  are  cur- 
rent members  of  either  The  American 
Legion  or  The  American  Legion  Auxil- 
iary. (See  enti7  blank  on  page  30). 

Two  other  traditional  events  nf)t  con- 
nected with  the  contests  will  also  take 
place  on  Sunday.  They  are:  the  Memo- 
rial Services  of  the  43rd  Nat'l  Conven- 
tion —  scheduled  for  that  afternoon,  and 
the  annual  meeting  and  banquet  of  the 
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American  Legion  Press  Association 
(ALPA)  —  scheduled  for  that  afternoon 
and  evening. 

The  Big  Parade 

The  Legion's  big  spectacle  of  glitter, 
color,  pretty  girls,  breath-taking  floats 
and  the  nation's  top  musical  units  —  the 
Annual  National  Convention  Parade  — 
will  commence  at  10:00  A.M.  on  Mon- 
day, Sept.  11. 

This  year  something  new  has  been 
added  to  the  parade  activities.  The  1961 
Nat'l  Convention  Corporation  has  an- 
nounced that  a  total  of  $1,500  in  prizes 


Musical  units  like  this  .  .  . 


will  be  awarded  for  the  three  most  out- 
standing floats  entered  in  the  parade. 
First  prize  will  be  $750;  second  prize 
$500;  and  third  prize  $250.  It  is  the 
first  time  in  recent  Nat'l  Convention 
history  that  cash  prizes  have  been  of- 
fered. Floats  will  be  designed  and  built 
in  Denver  by  some  of  the  nation's  finest 
builders. 

The  parade  itself  will  be  concentrated 
in  the  downtown  area.  Units  will  as- 
semble in  the  3-block  square  area  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  east  of  the  State 
Capitol  Building.  The  line  of  march  will 
proceed  north  on  Lincoln  St.,  northwest 
on  17th  Avenue,  southwest  on  Champa 
St.,  southeast  on  16th  Ave.,  southwest 
on  Cleveland  Place  to  the  Civic  C^enter. 

The  parade  reviewing  stand  will  be 
located  on  Bannock  St.  in  front  of  the 
City-County  Building.  From  the  review- 
ing stand  the  units  will  proceed  east 
around  the  Civic  Center  area  on  14th 
St.,  to  Broadway;  then  south  to  12th 
Ave.  to  the  disbanding  area  immediate- 
ly to  the  south  and  west  of  the  Civic 
Center  area. 

Heading  the  continental  parade  units 
this  year  will  be  the  contingent  from 
South  Dakota,  winner  in  the  1961  mem- 
bershijo  race.  Close  behind  will  be  the 
units  from  Minnesota,  Florida,  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  in  that  order. 

Actually  the  parade  is  headed  by  the 
units  from  the  Legion's  foreign  Depart- 
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ments  because  of  their  small  size.  Then 
follow  the  state  units  as  listed  above. 

A  special  party  will  be  held  on  Mon- 
day evening  following  the  parade  for 
the  members  of  the  junior  groups. 

There  will  be  no  participation  in  the 
American  Legion  Parade  in  Denver  of 
vehicles,  equipment,  or  items  of  wear- 
ing apparel  of  the  40  and  8. 

This  follows  a  resolution  adopted  at  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Convention 
Commission  on  March  12,  1960. 
Business  Sessions 

The  official  business  sessions  of  the 
convention  get  underway  on  Tuesday 
morning,  Sept.  12  and  will  continue  on 
through  Thursday  afternoon,  Sept.  14. 
Heading  the  list  of  distinguished  guests 
who  will  address  the  delegates  during 
the  3-day  session  will  be  President  John 
F.  Kennedy,  himself  a  Legion  member 
of  Boston,  Mass.  Post  281. 

In  view  of  the  serious  unsettled  state 
of  world  affairs,  the  delegates  are  bound 
to  take  a  long  hard  look  at  policies  af- 
fecting the  internal  and  foreign  aftairs 
of  the  nation. 

Special  Parties 

During  the  eon\ention  week,  three 
evening  events  will  take  place  to  en- 
hance the  social  aspects  of  the  eon\  en- 
tion. They  are:  the  U.S.  Brewers'  Foun- 
dation Party  on  Monday,  Sept.  11;  the 
National  Commander's  Dinner  to  Dis- 
tinguished Guests  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  12; 
and  The  American  Legion  Auxiliary  All 
States  Dinner  on  Wed.,  Sept.  13. 

Reservations  are  now  being  accepted 


Will  vvatdi  l<n  MgUN  like  iliis  .  .  . 


for  the  National  Commander's  Dinner 
which  will  be  held  in  the  Ballroom  of 
the  new  Den\er  Hilton  Hotel.  In  order 
to  insure  as  many  Legionnaires  as  pos- 
sible to  attend,  seating  for  this  dinner 
will  be  restiicted  to  Legionnaires  and 
Distinguished  Guests  only.  This  is  a  re- 
turn to  the  polic>'  which  was  in  effect 
for  several  years  prior  to  last  year. 

Richard  M.  Nixon,  former  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  will  be  the 
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main  speaker  at  the  Nat  l  CoinmaiKler's 
Dinner.  Mr.  Nixon  is  a  member  of  Whit- 
tier,  Calif.  American  Legion  Post  5 1 . 

The  dinner  price  is  $12.50  per  person 
and  reservations  will  be  made  on  a  first 
come  first  served  basis.  It  is  absokiteh' 
essential  that  payment  in  full  accompany 
all  reservations.  Make  checks  payable 
to:  National  Commander's  Dinner  and 
forward  to  William  H.  Miller,  Nat'l 
Convention  Director,  Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel,  Room  360,  Denver  2.  Colo. 

The  Anxiliary's  All  States  Dinner  will 
also  be  held  in  the  Ballroom  of  the  Den- 
ver Hilton.  Reservations  for  this  dinner 
must  be  made  through  the  Headquarters 
of  the  Auxiliary. 

Convention  Housing 

Because  of  the  hotel  facilities  a\ail- 
able  in  Denver,  priority  assignment  of 
housing  accommodations  for  official 
delegations  at  this  convention  will  be 
predicated  on  a  modified  basis  in  keep- 
ing with  the  action  of  the  Nat'l  Execu- 
tive Committee  at  its  October  1959 
meeting.  This  action  authorized  "Tlie 
Convention  Director  to  use  his  discre- 


tion in  hoirsing  conxention  delegates  by 
means  of  a  modified  priorit\  list  in  order 
to  best  use  housing  facilities  in  Denver. ' 

Seven  housing  categories  were  estab- 
lished as  a  result  of  the  above  NEC  ac- 
tion on  tlie  basis  of  the  number  of  rooms 
each  Department  was  entitled  to  at  the 
Miami  Beach  1960  Nat"!  Convention. 
A  Departments  relitive  jiosition  within 
its  category  is  based  upon  1961  mem- 
bership as  of  April  3,  1961. 

The  7  categories  are  first,  for  the 
Foreign  Depaitments  and  then  for  I3e- 
jiartments  requiring  200  or  more  rooms, 
1.50  to  199  rooms,  100  to  149  rooms. 
75  to  99  rooms,  .50  to  74  rooms,  and  less 
than  50  rooms,  in  th.it  order. 

Special  Tour 

Visitors  attending  the  1961  conven- 
tion will  lia\e  the  ojiportunity  to  visit 
ihe  famed  Air  Force  Academy  in  Colo- 
rado Springs. 

Briefings  and  short  tours  of  the  Aca- 
demy facilities  will  be  conducted  each 
day  of  the  convention  starting  at  10:00 
and  1]  :00  A.M.  and  2:00  and  3:00  P.M. 
Starting  point  for  the  toms  will  be  the 


planetarium.  Parking  for  private  vehi- 
cles and  bus.ses  will  I)e  available  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  planetarimn. 

Jew  ish  High-Holy  Days 

As  the  convening  dates  of  the  1961 
Natl  Convention  fall  in  the  midst  of 
Rosh  Hashana,  the  High-Holy  Days  of 
the  Jewish  religious  year,  Jewish  dele- 
gates and  guests  to  the  convention  have 
been  invited  by  the  Jewish  Rabbis  of 
Denver  to  observe  these  days  while  in 
tliat  citv'  during  this  season. 

All  Temjiles  and  Sv  nagogues  in  Den- 
\  er  hav  e  extended  tliis  cordial  inv  itation. 
Tile  High-Holy  Davs  begin  Sunday. 
Sept.  10  and  services  will  be  conducted 
Sunday  mght  and  Monday.  The  Ortho- 
dox Synagogues  will  be  conducting 
services  on  Tuesdav'. 

Convention  Leaders 

Major  Cencral  Joe  C.  Moffitt,  Adju- 
tant General  for  the  State  of  Colorado, 
is  the  general  chairman  of  the  1961 
American  Legion  Nat  l  Convention  Cor- 
poration. 

His  \  ice-chairmen  (all  of  Denv  er)  are: 
Joseph  J.  Hannemann,  General  Elec- 
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trie  employee  and  a  past  cmdr  of  Post  1; 
Artliur  L.  Baldwin,  i^ast  president  of  the 
Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Henr\ 
Kirkpatrick,  president  of  the  Denver 
Board  of  Realtors;  District  Jndge  iMit- 
eliel  B.  Johns;  Philip  Milstein,  president 
of  the  Bankers  Warehouse  Co.,  John  M. 
Schooley,  Denver  manager  of  safet\ ; 
and  Frank  P.  Lynch,  Jr.,  attorney  and 
past  post  and  department  commander. 
All  are  prominent  members  of  Denx  er's 
Le\'den-Chiles-\Vickersham  Post  1. 

The  general  chairman  of  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  Auxiliary  Convention  is 
Mrs.  Lucille  Haves  of  Denver.  Heading 
the  8  &  40  (the  Auxiliary  inner  circlf 
group)  convention  activities  is  Airs. 
Ilene  Cox  of  Denver. 

General  Info 

The  American  Legion  will  be  head- 
quartered at  the  Brown  Palace  Hcjtel. 
The  American  Legion  Auxiliarv'  and  the 
Eight  and  Forty  at  the  Cosmopolitan 
Hotel.  The  i\at"l  Headquarters  hotel  of 
the  Legion  will  be  in  the  Denver  Hilton. 
Both  the  Legion  and  the  Auxiliary  Head- 
quarters will  open  at  8:00  A.M.  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  5. 

Convention  business  sessions  of  The 
American  Legion  will  be  held  in  the 
Denver  Auditorium.  The  Auxiliarv  will 
hold  its  business  sessions  in  the  Theater 
Section  of  the  Denver  Auditorium.  The 
Eight  and  Forty  business  sessions  will  be 
held  in  the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel. 
Special  Awards 

Palmer  Hoyt,  Publisher  of  the  Den- 
ver Post,  will  be  named  independent 
publisher  of  the  year  and  will  receive 
the  Nat'l  Commander's  Award. 

Leyden-Chiles-Wickersh  am  Post  I  ui 
Denver  will  present  a  carillon  to  the 


Air  Force  Academv',  Colorado  Springs. 

The  Fourth  Estate  Awards,  the  an- 
nual public  relations  trophies,  will  be 
presented  to  Colonel  Jack  Warner,  pres- 
ident of  Warner  Brothers  Pictures  and 
to  Roy  Howard,  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  Scripps  Howard  News- 
papers, for  their  outstanding  contribu- 
tions in  the  field  of  communications  to 
om-  American  wav'  of  life. 


DEFENSE  CONFERENCE 


DURING  a  recent  inspection  tour  of  the 
Caribbean  Defense  Area,  Legion  National 
Commander  William  R.  Burke,  left,  had 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  defense  matters 
of  tliis  ari'a  with  Rear  Admiral  Allan  Smith, 
jr.,  USN,  Commander  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea  Frontier,  center,  and  with  tlie  Gov- 
ernor of  Puerto  Rico.  Munoz  Marin,  rijjht. 


ORIGINAL  PROGRAM: 

i\o  Problem 

"We  have  no  membership  problem," 
a  visitor  to  American  Legion  Post  70'3. 
Fox  Lake,  Illinois,  was  told. 

Nonsense,  mused  the  visitor,  there 
isn't  (imi  local  voluntarv  organization 


that  doesn't  have  a  membership  prob- 
lem, be  it  the  Legion,  the  Red  Cross,  the 
PTA,  the  Elks  or  the  Southside  Do-Good 
and  Rov  al  Flush  Societv .  Somcbinhj  has 
to  sweat  out  the  responsibilitv'  of  keep- 
ing the  membership  up  to  date,  and 
ev  en  if  he  succeeds  in  the  end,  it's  a 
problem  because  it  takes  too  long,  re- 
quires too  much  fuss,  and  probably  ends 
up  short  anyway. 

"Not  so  here,"  answered  Post  703  s 
Membcrahip  Adjutant,  attornev'  and 
former  judge  Frank  M.  Hartigan.  "In- 
stead of  a  problem  we  have  a  plan  which 
has  kept  us  on  the  growth  list  in  an  or- 
derly way  for  f8  v'ears  in  a  row." 

Investigation  of  the  facts  showed  that 
Judge  Hartigan  spoke  true  words.  He 
was  promptly  invited  to  spell  out  the 
plan,  which  is,  in  some  of  its  features, 
as  original  as  it  is  successful. 

"Our  plan  has  four  points,"  said 
Hartigan.  He  ticked  them  off: 

1.  Early  collections.  Dues  renewals 
are  collected  in  the  summer  "so  we  are 
collecting  recreation  money  instead  of 
back-to-school  money."  One  summer 
Sunday  the  Post  membership  team 
meets  for  breakfast  then  "scatters  in 
teams  of  two  into  fourteen  different 
local  geographical  zones." 

2.  Multiple  Years  Dues.  "Why  con- 
tact each  member  every  year  to  bill 
him?"  A  new  member  or  a  transfer  mem- 
ber must  pay  at  least  3  years'  dues  when 
accepted.  Annual  clues  are  $4.  Three 
years  is  $10,  5  years  is  $16.  Old  mem- 
bers may  pay  for  one  year,  but  can  avoid 
the  annovance  of  annual  collection  bv 
paying  the  discounted  rate  in  advance. 
More  than  half  the  members  carrv'  fiv  e- 
vear  paid-up  memberships.  "The  most 
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THE  SEAGRAM  POSTS 
American  Legion 
P.O.  Box  2691 
Denver  1.  Colorado 

GENTLEMEN:  As  a  member  oi. 


Legion  or  Auxiliary  Membership 
Card  A  o  


.POST.  AMERICAN  LEGION.  Or  a  member  of. 


-UNIT, 


AMERICAN  LEGION  ALIXILIAKV.  located  in  

(City)  (Slate) 

Please  enter  luy  name  in  the  free  drawings  foi  the  four  Ford  Convertibles  donated  by  the  Seagram  Posts  to  the 
American  Legion  National  Convention  Corporation.  Inc.  Drawings  to  be  held  on  .September  10.  1961.  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Denver  Stadium. 

NAM  E  


( I'leuse  Print ) 


ADDRESS. 


SIGNATURE. 


J 


CLIP  THIS  t:()l'FON,  [ill  it  out  and  mail  now.  Vou  may  win  one 
of  the  four  I9(il  l'"()rd  (Convertibles  being  iloualed  by  the  Legion's 
Seagram  Posts  #807  III.,  #128;3  N.  Y.,  #658  Calif.  Drawings  will 


he  held  and  the  ears  awarded  on  Sun..  Sept.  10,  1961  at  the  Uni- 
v  ersitv'  of  Denv  er  Stadium  during  the  Senior  Drum  &  Bugle  Corps 
Finals.  Entries  must  be  received  no  later  than  midnight,  Sei)t.  8. 
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advanced  payment  we  now  luue  on  the 
books  is  1968,"  said  Hartigan. 

3.  Spreading  the  Work.  The  Post's 
area  is  divided  into  fourteen  permanent 
zones.  There  is  a  Zone  Captain  for  each 
Zone,  witli  assistants.  Each  is  responsi- 
ble for  keeping  the  membership  up  in 
Iiis  Zone.  (Aside:  Each  Zone  Captain  is 
now  being  trained  to  be  an  assistant 
service  officer,  so  that  every  neighbor- 
hood will  have  a  trained  Legion  man 
near  at  hand  to  be  of  assistance  in  the 
Legion's  most  special  field  of  compe- 
tence ) . 

4.  Orderly  Increase.  Post  703  has  a 
long-standing  plan  to  increase  by  ex- 
actl\-  ten  members  each  year.  When  re- 
newals are  in  and  losses  by  moving  or 
death  have  been  calculated,  the  new- 
member  goal  for  the  >  ear  is  set  to  bring 
total  enrollment  ten  above  the  previous 
\  ear.  The  team  then  goes  out  to  achie\  e 


that  goal  by  January  L  Some  of  the  bo>  s 
must  have  been  over-reaching  them- 
selves because  Post  703  seems  likely  to 
hit  500  this  coming  year  —  one  year 
ahead  of  plan. 

Judge  Hartigan  said  a  lot  more,  too— 
which,  of  course,  adds  up  to  the  fact 
that  Post  703  is  activ  e  in  what  it  should 
be  active  in,  and  enjoys  the  local  pres- 
tige that  a  Post  that's  true  to  Legion 
ideals  enjov  s. 

As  a  parting  shot  to  all  who  are  strug- 
gling with  what  Post  703  sweeps 
through  on  schedule,  Hartigan  added: 
"We  are  the  cockiest  Post  in  The  Ameri- 
can Legion.  We  believe  that  it  is  the 
greatest  veterans  organization  and  thai 
we  are  the  greatest  Post.  We  don't  mind 
being  challenged.  In  fact,  if  enough 
Posts  challenge  us,  American  Legion 
accomplishment  everywhere  should  go 
sky  high.  Here's  hoping." 


Every  District  Commander  May  Plan  Year 
Personally  With  New  Nat'l  Commander 


Meetings  whereby  every  District 
Commander  and  District  Membership 
Chairman  of  The  American  Legion  on 
the  U.S.  mainland  may  meet  on  busi- 
ness with  the  new  Nat'l  Commander 
during  September  and  October,  have 
been  arranged  by  Nat'l  Hq. 

No  less  than  22  conferences,  starting 
at  Denver  the  day  after  the  Nat'l  Con- 
vention, and  ending  at  Aberdeen,  South 
Dakota  on  Oct.  19,  have  been  set  up 
under  authority  of  the  Nat'l  E.xecutive 
Committee  on  a  plan  which,  in  most 
cases,  will  provide  a  Nat'l  Commander's 
conference  within  200  miles  of  the 
home  of  every  District  Commander  on 
the  U.S.  mainland. 

Basic  purposes  of  the  conferences  is 
for  each  District  Commander  and  his 
top  membership  official  to  meet  for  three 
hours  business  (no  formalities  or  social 
functions)  with  the  new  National  Com- 
mander, to  provide  The  American  Le- 
gion with  a  unified  nationwide  leader- 
ship team  early  in  the  1961-62  Legion 
\ear. 

Local  terminolog)-  in  the  Legion  pre- 
vents us  from  being  accurate  in  our 
terms.  The  phrase  "District  Com- 
mander" in  this  case  means  the  next 
level  of  leadership  above  the  Post  (in 
some  places  this  would  be  an  Area  Com- 
mander or  a  County  Commander). 

Schedule  of  the  meetings  appears  be- 
low. District  Commanders  and  their 
membership  chairmen  are  not  assigned 
to  specific  meetings  by  the  Nat'l  Hq, 
and  may  work  out  within  their  own  De- 
partments which  they  may  attend,  in 
case  more  than  one  site  and  date  is 
within  their  reach. 

All  other  details  regarding  attendance 
of  Department  officials  at  the  confer- 


ences will  also  be  worked  out  within 
each  Department.  District  Commanders 
should  contact  their  Department  Head- 
(juarters  for  them.  This  also  includes  the 
exact  meeting  places  and  time  of  day 
at  the  scheduled  sites,  which  were  nol 
all  determined  at  piesstime  for  those 
words. 

The  schedule  of  conferences: 

September:    1.5th  —  Denver,  Colo. 

20th  —  Augusta,  Maine 
21st  _  Albany,  N.  Y. 
24th  _  Columbus.  Ohio 
25th  _  Chicago.  111. 
26th  _  Topeka,  Kans  . 
29th  _  Orlando.  Fla. 
30th  _  Atlanta,  Ga. 
October:  1st  -  Washington.  D.  C. 

2nd  _  Raleigh,  N.  Car. 
5th  _  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
6th  _  Los  Angeles.  Calil. 
7th  _  San  Francisco. 
Calif. 

8th  _  Spokane,  Wash. 

9th  _  Portland,  Oreg. 
10th -Twin  Falls,  Idaho 
nth  -  Billings,  Mont. 
13th  -  Jackson,  Miss. 
14th  -  Houston,  Tex. 
15th  —  Albuquerciue, 

N.  Mex. 
18th  —  Minneapolis- 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
19th -Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 

A  POST  IDEA: 

(ireai  Good  a(  No  Cost 

Is  your  American  Legion  Post  looking 
for  a  new  community  service  that's  in 
line  with  Legion  tradition  and  won't 
pose  a  burden  of  moie  than  pennies  on 
the  Finance  Committee?  If  so,  consider 


EASY  SIMPLE  PROVEN  METHOD  TO 


Earn  MONEY 

FOR 

YOUR  CLUB 

America's  quality  distributor  of  unusual  and 
practical  items  that  are  proven  money-makers 
lor  fund-raising  projects  for  any  organization. 

800  ITEMS  TO  SELECT  FROM 

Gilts,  imports,  housewares.  je\velr>,  toys,  Christ- 
mas cards  and  wraps,  novelties.  Most  retail  at 
S I  and  $  1 .50.  Generous  profits  are  yuaranlced  vou. 

WE  FINANCE  YOU 

Send  no  money!  We  yuc  established  orgarn/j- 
tions  30  days  from  invoice  to  make  payment.  No 
risk  tor  you.  Hold  your  event  and  pay  us  later  on. 

For  colorful  catalog,  complete  information,  write 
ADRIANE  FUND  RAISING  PROJECTS 

1-437  Park  Square    Sf.  Paul  1,  Minnesota 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  itch -Relieves  Pain 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healing-  substance  with  the  astonishing 
ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  relieving 
pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  —  results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be  a 
problem! " 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)  — discovery  of  a  world-famous 
research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in  sup- 
pository or  ointment  form  under  the  name 
Preparation  H®.  Ask  for  it  at  all  drug 
counters. 


OUTFIT  STARTS  YOU  IN 


lyourown  profitable'shoe  store' 
Justness  from  home!  Represent 
3St  growing  million  dollar  firm  in 
>pare  or  full  time.  We  give  you  — 
FREE-complete  Starting  Outfit 
that  makes  you  $217.00  EXTRA 
\  each  month  for  just  2  easy  or- 
ders a  day.  You  feature  195 
fast-selling  dress,  spurt,  work  shoe  styles  for  men  and 
women.  Air-cushion  shoes,  many  other  special  features! 
Sizes  2'/2-15-widthsAAAAtoEEEE.  Draw  on  200,000  pair 
stock.  Also  horsehide  jackets.  Start  now  selling  to  friends, 
folks  where  you  work.  Rush  postcard  for  FREE  Outfit ! 
MASON  SHOE,  Dept.  G-S55  CHIPPEWA  FALLS,  WIS. 


PAYS  BIG!  SEND  TOR  FREE.  BIG.  ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOG  NOW!  (.iJ.luiiUS  report 
ni.ikini;  suhst.-nitini  Iticonics.  Siart  an<I  run  youi* 
own  business  quickly.  Men.  women  of  all  ajics. 
If-arn  e.isilv,  <.ourNC  covers  Sales.  Property 
Miinatreincnl.  Appraising.  Loans.  Morlj:aKcs.  and 
rel.iteU  subjects.  STUDY  AT  HOME  or  In  class- 
rooms in  lendinir  cities.  Diploma  awarded. 
Write   TODAY   for    free    book!    No  obllcation. 

Af>pi-ovet>  for   Korean  Veterans 

WEAVER  SCHOOLOF  REAL  ESTATE  (Est.  J93S» 
2020A  Grand  Avenue  Kansas  City  8*  ivio. 


POOH 

LHotv// 


Fill  Flaws 
in  Plywood 

Handles  like  putty.  Hardens  like  wood. 

PLASTIC  WOOD' 

The  Oenu/ne- Accept  No  Substitute. 
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Savings  and  Loan  Association 
BRINGS  YOU  INSURED 


DIVIDEND 
Compounded 
Semi-Annually 


•  Matched  Luggage.  3-piece  en- 
semble yours  free  with  $2,000 
account. 

•  Shetland  Scrubber-Waxer-Buffer 
yours  free  with  $1,500  account. 

•  Atlas-Aire  Barbeque  Grill  with 
Electric  Motor  yours  free  with 
$650  account. 

•  3-Piece  Towel  Set  yours  free 
with  $100  account. 

•  Ceramic  Table  Lighter  yours  free 
with  $25  account. 

MANY  MORE  FREE  GIFTS. 

All  Gifts  Subject  to  Rules  and 
Regulations  of  the  Association. 

Offer  void  where  prohibited  by  law. 

■■■  SAVE  BY  MAIL 

Postage  Paid  Both  Ways 
First  Union  Savings  and  Loan  Assn. 
6901  Belair  Road,  Balto.  6,  Md. 

Enclosed  is  $  with  which  to 

open  my  account. 

NAME  


ADDRESS  

CITY  ZONE..  STATE. 

The  gift  of  my  choice  is  


the  following  problem,  and  what  you 
can  do  about  it: 

Would  you  like  it  if  you,  or  a  friend, 
or  a  i'elati\'e,  or  even  a  stranger  passing 
through  town,  got  chucked  into  the  clink 
for  being  dead  drunk  because  he  col- 
lapsed in  a  public  place  in  a  diabetic 
coma?  Suppose  an  unconscious  accident 
victim  in  your  town  were  given  a  "nor- 
mal" sedative  or  stimulant  or  anesthetic, 
which  promptly  killed  him  because  of  a 
heart  condition?  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  have  special  medical  problems 
which  make  normal  emergency  treat- 
ment more  dangerous  than  the  emer- 
gency they're  treated  for.  Others  are  on 
medication  which  the\   must  get. 

But  how  are  police,  nurses,  emergen- 
cy doctors  —  or  just  plain  helpful  volun- 
teers who  lend  a  hand  in  an  emergency 
-to  know  of  the  special  treatment  re- 
cjuired  of  people  who  are  unable  to 
speak  for  themseK  es? 

Answer:  A  special  "dog-tag"  bracelet 
may  be  procured,  bearing  the  correct 
warning  message,  to  be  worn  by  any 
such  person. 

So  that  the  bracelet  may  be  noticed  in 
time,  the  sponsors  of  the  bracelet  are 
trying  to  standardize  a  single  warning 
disk  and  bracelet  thioughout  the  world, 
and  to  educate  police,  doctors,  nurses, 
firemen,  etc.,  to  look  tor  it  and  to  recog- 
nize it  from  any  other  bracelets  anyone 
might  be  wearing. 

The  sponsor  is  the  Medic-Alert  Foun- 
dation of  Califoru'a,  started  by  Dr. 
Nhuion  C^oliins  after  his  daughter  was 
nearly  killed  1)\  a  tetaiuis  shot.  It  is  a 
nonprofit  group  with  excellent  interna- 
tional bona-fides,  headed  b\'  responsible 
citizens  and  professional  people.  Quite 
a  few  Legion  Posts  and  Auxiliary  Units 
are  ahead)'  giving  it  the  special  help  that 
the  Legion  is  in  a  position  to  provide. 

Medic-Alert  supplies  the  warning 
"dog-tags  '  with  the  right  message,  in 
either  stainless  steel  or  sterling  silver  — 
at  a  one-sliot  cost  of  $5  for  the  average 
member.  It  also  keeps  a  24-h()ur  tele- 
phone service  to  take  collect  calls  from 
any  doctor  (iiiyiclicrc  iu  the  world  who 
incjuiies  about  the  medical  background 
of  a  Medic-Alert  member  in  any  emei- 
gency. 

Biggest  problem  of  Medic-Alert  is 
communication  with  the  people  most 
concerned  with  its  work.  That's  not  just 
prospective  members,  but  the  doctors, 
police  officers,  nurses,  firemen,  etc.,  who 
must  know  the  Medic-Alert  bracelet  ii 
tiiey  sec  it  on  an  unconscious  person. 

E\  ery  hospital  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agency  in  the  U.S.  has  gotten  liter- 
ature Iroin  Medic-Alert.  But  >'oii  know- 
how  literature  in  the  mail  is.  What  do 
\ on  do  with  all  yours? 

Dr.  Collins  was  invited  to  put  the 


problem  to  this  magazine.  He  said:  "The 
help  of  the  American  Legion  in  aiding  us 
to  publicize  the  meaning  of  the  Medic- 
Alert  symbol  and  its  service  would  be 
invaluable.  We  have  found  that  in  at- 
tempting to  circularize  doctors,  hospi- 
tals, police  stations,  etc.,  that  it  is  of  little 
value,  because  the  literature  may  be 
dicarded  by  people  who  don't  realize  its 
importance.  The  meaning  of  the  bracelet 
can  only  be  gotten  across  by  a  personal 
call  by  local  people." 

As  55,000  peojile  are  now  wearing 
the  Medic-Alert  warning,  and  many 
more  will  be  as  they  learn  of  the  pro- 
tection it  offers  them,  \our  Post  can  do 
a  job  that  will  save  li\'es  b>'  inquiring 
whether  your  hospital,  police,  medical 
ass'n.,  etc.,  have  trained  their  people  to 
recognize  the  bracelet,  and,  if  not,  by 
pointing  out  the  value  of  such  training.  • 

This  program  can  cost  you  a  little 
mone\'  (4t'  postage)  if  you  want  to  write 
Medic-Alert  and  get  the  facts  from  the 
horse's  mouth,  which  includes  a  guide 
for  a  civic  group  properly  to  approach 
the  local  agencies  with  education  in 
mind. 

Write:  Medic- Alert  Foundation  Inter- 
national, Turlock,  Califoinia. 

If  you  re  a  person  w  ho  should  be 
iccaring  a  warning  bracelet,  write  the 
same  address  for  more  details  on  how  it 
protects  you. 

And  of  course,  all  the  Nurses  Posts, 
Police  Posts,  Firemen's  Posts,  Doctors 
Posts,  Teachers  Posts,  Public  Health 
Posts,  etc.  in  the  American  Legion  will 
find  this  program  to  be  riglit  uji  their 
special  allev  s. 

LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

The  citation  of  an  individual  Legion- 
naire to  life  membership  in  his  Post  is  a 
testimonial  by  those  who  know  him  best 
that  he  has  served  The  American  Legion 
well. 

Post  Commanders  or  Adjutants  are 
asked  to  report  life  membership  awards 
to  "Life  Memberships,"  The  American 
Legion  Magazine,  720  5th  A\e.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  Post  number,  location  and 
date  of  award  is  recjuested  in  all  cases. 
Receipt  of  names  cannot  be  acknowl- 
edged. 

Life  Meinbcrshiiis  in  Mai  \  land,  Oiiio 
and  West  Virginia  arc  onh'  accciitcd  if 
received  via  the  Department  Adjutant, 
in  conformity  with  state  Legion  policy. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previ- 
ously unpublished  life  memberships  that 
luu'c  been  reported  to  the  editors.  They 
are  arranged  b\'  States. 

I, vie  K.  Kiirber  (19W)),  Post  475,  San  Dimas. 
Calit. 

John  K.  Erickson  (1960),  Post  511,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Joseph  Le.vden,  Sr.  and  Jack  Batill  (both  1961), 
Post  I.  Denver,  Colo. 

Walter  R.  Stanley  and  Paul  Van  Wagoner  (both 
1961 ),  Post     Urislol,  Conn. 
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Edmund  J.  Keleher  and  Geor(;e  B.  LeiKhton 

(both  1961),  Post  117.  Ncwinyton,  Conn. 

Fred  Durre  (1961),  Post  .IS.  Fort  Mvcrs.  Fl:i. 

Dr.  O.  M.  Chappell  (1961),  Post  57,  Flgin.  111. 

Donald  L.  Larson  and  H.  Lcroy  Wing  (both 
1960).  Post  66.  Dt-Kalb,  111. 

Carl  Jacobsen  and  I,eo  Kraft  and  Elmer  Kroll 
and  Leslie  Maire  (all  1960),  Post  787,  E.  Dubuque, 
111. 

Joseph  R.  Russo  (1960),  Post  928,  Chicago,  111. 

Flo.vd  Grigsb.v  and  .Solon  Long  (both  1961),  Post 
18,  Blooniington.  Ind. 

Glen  Kinton  (1961).  Post  1,  Spencer,  Iowa 

Thomas  Henr\  Fenwick  (1961),  Post  255,  Ridge, 
Md. 

Clifford  E.  Havnie  (1961).  Post  261.  White  Oak, 
Md. 

Frank  H.  Brock  and  Harold  J.  Ha.vnes  and  Dan- 
iel J.  McGonagle  and  John  J.  Nagle  (all  1956).  Post 
45.  Medford.  Mass. 

John  L.  IMannel  (1960).  Post  59.  Millord.  Mass. 

George  N.  Bergh  and  Leslie  H.  Fisher  and 
Franklin  B.  Hurd  and  Arthur  V.  Miller  (all  1959), 
Post  225,  Wrentham,  Mass. 

John  S.  Herron  and  Thomas  J.  McGrath  (both 
1959).  and  Oren  Stanle.v  Eldridge  (1960).  Post  253. 
Chatham.  Mass. 

Herman  Hutzel  and  Tossolo  Knorpp  and  Frank 
Klassen  and  George  Merriman  (all  1960).  PoU  117, 
Manchester.  Mich. 

John  Oehmke  and  James  Shaw  (both  1961 ).  Post 
361,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Howard  E.  Lohman  (1961).  Post  21,  Moorhead, 
Minn. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Aa.ser  and  Emil  Steick  (both  I960), 
Post  456,  Sebeka,  Minn. 

Clement  M.  Cottrell  (1961).  Post  279,  Lincoln 
Park  N  J 

Edward  B.  PoVey  (1961),  Post  57,  Cobleskill, 
N.Y. 

Edward  A.  Bakker,  Sr.  and  R.  Timothy  Gibson 
and  Benedict  F.  McGrath  (all  1961),  Post  347. 
Larchmont.  N.^  . 

Arthur  E.  Burdick  and  Gerald  E.  Lewis  and 
Robert  Lewis  (all  1961).  Post  370.  Alfred.  N.Y. 

Abe  Deutsch  and  Jacob  Greenberg  and  James  J. 
Healv  (all  1960).  and  Benjamin  Gerdy  (1961).  Post 
543.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Otto  Stone  and  Adam  Stumm  and  Fred  Theurer 
(all  1959).  Post  708,  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

Rev.  .Marion  A.  Budnv  (1961),  Post  965,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

Steve  Rzewuski  (1961).  Post  1041.  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

Louis  Friedman  and  Charles  Goldberg  and  Harry 
Mandelkern  and  Willian  Schain  (all  1961).  Post 
1 124.  Bronx.  N.Y. 

James  Connors  (1960),  Post  1169,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Richard  Fitzgerald  (1960).  Post  1771.  Brooklyn. 
N.Y. 

Frank  R.  Cnlver  (1961).  Post  352.  Oklahoma 
City.  Okia 

James  Howard  and  Frank  Koos  and  Walter 
Kropp  and  Paul  Miller  (all  1960).  Post  10.  Albany, 
Grey. 

Fred  W.  Lucht  (1961),  Post  89.  Mt.  Angel.  Oreg. 
Joseph  S.  Rhine  (1961).  Post  27.  Harrisburg.  Pa. 
Reuben  V.  Davidson  (1961).  Post  415.  Nazareth, 
Pa. 

Carl  C.  Clappier  and  John  Connors  and  Frank 

Dallago  and  Emidio  Dazio  (all  1960),  Pos(  544, 

Minersville,  Pa- 
William  T,  Kelley,  Jr.  and  Willard  C.  Parkhill 

(both  1956),  and  Bernard  Ostendorf  (1960),  Post 

685,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Homer  P.  Darling  (1961).  Post  53.  Danville.  Vt. 
Harry  B.  Dyche  (1960)  and  Carson  G.  Mason 

(1961).  Post  22.  Luray,  Va. 

Frank  Buckner  (1961).  Post  43,  Sedro  Woolley, 

Wash. 

Joseph  P.  Mathews,  Sr.  (1959)  and  Otto  Blumke 
(1960)  and  Charles  D.  Gaffney  (1961),  Post  76, 
Arlington,  Wash. 

Clarence  L.  Wright  (I960),  Post  129.  Oak  Har- 
bor. Wash. 

William  F.  Smith  (I960),  Post  189,  La  Center. 
Wash. 

James  Sunney  (I960),  Post  5,  Patch  Grove,  Wis. 

John  A.  Grab  (1958)  and  Joseph  E,  Knope  (1959) 
and  Joseph  Heitzinger  (I960),  Post  6,  Stevens 
Point,  Wis. 

Franklin  H.  Pierce  (I96I),  Post  166,  Fort  Atkin- 
son, Wis. 

Oscar  Olsen  (1961),  Post  24.  Rock  Springs,  Wyo. 


OUTFIT 
REUNIONS 

Reunion  uill  be  held  in  month  indicated. 
For  particulars  write  person  whose  address 
is  given. 

These  free  notices  will  no  longer  be  pub- 
lished in  The  American  Legion  Magazine  as 
of  this  issue. 

Paid  notices  are  available,  though  rates 
are  high  because  of  2,7(10,000  circulation. 
Base  rate,  .$18  a  line.  If  interested  write 


"Outfit  RciMiions,  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine, 7'_'0  Fifth  \\v.,  New  York  19,  N.Y."  Say: 
"Please  send  paitl  notice  info." 

Army 

4th  Engrs,  4th  Div  (WWI)-(Sept.)  Carl  B.  Jones, 

Birchwood.  Wis. 
8th  Inf  (WWI)  -  (Nov.)  Henry  M.  Buckley,  375 

Ninth  Street.  San  Francisco  3,  Calif. 
19th  Ry  Engrs  (WW ll)-(Oct.)  H.  R.  Jefferson,  5706 

Woodland  Ave..  Philadelphia  43,  Pa. 
36th  Inf  Div-(Sept.)  Angelo  J.  Barca,  429  War- 
burton  Ave.,  Yonkers.  N.Y. 
37th  Div-(Sept.)  Jack  R.  McGuire,  21  W.  Broad 

St..  Room  1101,  Columbus  15,  Ohio 
S2nd  Pioneer  Inf  (AEF)— (Nov.)  Thomas  E.  Sinton. 

2257  University  Ave..  New  York  68.  N.Y. 
66th  FA  Brigade  (WWI)-(Nov.)  Richard  Martin. 

12105  S.W.  72nd  Ave.,  Portland  23,  Ore. 
68th  Regt,  CAC,  Btry  B  -  (Oct.)  John  C.  Kehm. 

Mendota.  111. 
82nd  Div  (A.E.F.)-(Oct.)  Frederick  E.  Jones,  28 

East  39th  St..  New  York.  N.Y. 
11.1th  Engrs  (WWI)-(Sept.)  Leo  Fenton.  953  Mull- 
berry  St..  Noblesville.  Ind. 
142nd  Inf,  Co  H,  36th  Div  (WWI)-(Oct.)  Harry  I. 

Boothe.  Box  365.  Chillicothe.  Tex. 
144th  FA  ("Grizzlies")  (WWI)  -  (Nov.)  Irving 

Barnes,  3481  Pierce  St..  San  Francisco  23.  Calit. 
163rd  Signal  Photo  Co  (WW2)-(Oct.)  Robert  J. 

Goebel.  P.O.  Box  175,  West  Milford,  N.J. 
213th  AAA  (Lehigh  Valley  Society)-(Sept.)  Joseph 

R.  Sedlock,  I.«4  High  St..  Bethlehem.  Pa. 
222nd  Inf,  Co  G,  42nd  "Rainbow"  Div  (WW2)- 

(Aug.)  Robert  E.  Kubik,  4117  N.  Catherwood 

Ave..  Indianapolis  26,  Ind. 
264th  CA  Bn-(Aug.)  Joe  Palombo,  4135  S.  Ridge 

E..  Ashtabula.  Ohio 
311th  Inf,  Co  G  (WWI)-(Nov.)  Adolph  Ulbrich, 

1143  E.  Jersey  St..  Elizabeth  4.  N.J. 
357th  Inf,  90th  Div,  Supply  Co  (WWI)-(Sept.)  Sid- 
ney F.  Daffron.  4920  Rock  Creek  Lane,  Mission, 

Kan. 

643rd  Tank  Destroyer  Bn-(Oct.)  Russell  J.  Little- 
field.  35  Albion  St.,  Rockland,  Mass. 

80Lst  Tank  Destroyer  Bn-(Oct.)  Theron  J.  Tierney. 
211  Ambergate  Rd..  Dewitt  14.  N.Y. 

3038th  Om  Bakery  Co-(Sept.)  George  W.  Lunn 
Norwell  Ave..  Norwell.  Mass. 

American  RR  Trans  Corps— (Oct.)  Gerald  J.  Mur- 
ray, 415  Vine  St..  Scran(on.  Pa. 

National  Counter  Intelligence  Corps— (Aug.)  Ar- 
thur F.  Slitt.  National  Counter  Intelligence 
Corps  Assn..  Racine.  Ohio 

Navy 

USS  Gleaves  (DD423)-(Oct.)  Joseph  P.  Fahey,  77 
Rosewell  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

USS  Mount  Vernon-(Sept.)  William  J.  Mikee.  22 
Wolcott  St..  West  Medford,  Mass. 

USS  Natoma  Bay  (CVE-62)-(Aug.)  Jack  W.  Gra- 
ham, 4313  N.  36th.  Tacoma,  Wash. 

USS  Nevada-(Oct.)  Frank  Slavin,  214  Termino 
Ave.,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

NTC  Bainbridge  (Md.)  Personnel  Assoc.  -  (Oct.) 
S.  G.  Lindsay.  P.O.  Box  569,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

Air 

1st  Air  Service,  Co  6,  Mechanics  Regt  (WWD- 

(Oct.)  Edwin  Lord,  11  Otis  St.,  Everett  49,  Mass. 
58th  Air  Service  Gp,  5th  AF-(Sept.)  H.  B.  McNish, 

1252  Beech  Drive,  Letrobe,  Pa. 
60th  Fighter  Sqd,  33rd  Fighter  Gp  (WW2)-(Oct  ) 

John  A.  Brindle.  121  Delaware  Ave.,  Stirling. 

N.J. 

Scott  Field,  III  (1941-46),  Permanent  Party  Per- 

sonnel-(Nov.)  Charles  A.  Williams,  2163  Rail- 
way Exchange  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


COMRADE 
IN  DISTRESS 

Readers  who  can  help  this  comrade  are 
urged  to  do  so. 

Notices  are  run  at  the  retpiest  of  The 
American  Legion  Nat'l  Rehabilitation  tom- 
ini.ssion.  They  are  not  accepted  from  other 
sources. 

Readers  wanting  Legion  help  with  claims 
.should  contact  their  lotal  service  officers. 

Service  officers  iMiat>le  to  locate  needetl 
witnesses  for  claims  development  sliould 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Nat'l  Reliatiilitation 
Clommission  Ihrougfi  normal  chaiuiels,  for 
further  search  before  referral  to  this  column. 

Navy 

USS  Oracle  (AM  103)-Edward  L.  Yedlin,  Anyone 
serving  on  this  ship  who  witnessed  the  above 
named  veteran  falling  through  a  hatch  in  the 
spring  of  1946,  please  write  him  at  this  address: 
6912  Vanscoy  Ave.,  North  Hollywood,  Calif. 
Claim  pending. 
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TOWNS  SCHOOLS-FAIRS 
Pfonipl  stiipmedl.  Ask  for  our 
colorful  WHOLESALE  Catalog  No.  61 -A 
MARTIN'S  FLAG  CO..  FORT  DODGE.  IOWA 


LIVE  SEA  HORSES.  Ordrr  one 
mated  p.iir  o£  Dwarf  siiocios  Living 
Sea  Horses,  sent  iiir  mail  from  Flori- 
da for  $:i,r)0  poslaKC  paid.  Food  and 
instructions  included  free,  f'atlier 
liears  tlic  young  alive!  Ea.sy  to  l<eep 
in  a  goldfish  tiowl.  Hardy,  education- 
al, fun  for  ttic  entire  family.  Live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Special  Offer: 
Order  2  mated  Pair  for  $6.98  and  get 
1  Pair  FREr:!  Extra  food  included. 
Also  availatile:  .Si'nd  %\  for  i)air  of 
Lieauliful  artificial  .Sea  Horse  Trees 
to  decorate  &  beautify  any  fish  bowl! 
,  Dept.  R-3,  Box  5095,  Miami  I,  Fla. 


Florida  Sea  Horse  Co. 


FEET  OR  TOES  ITCH? 

Bewarel  Athlete's  Foot  Starts  Just  That  Wayl 

Get  Dr.  SchoU's  Solvcx  at  once. 
Stops  intense  itching  right  off. 
Instantly  kills  fungi  on  contact; 
helps  heal  red,  raw,  cracked  or 
peeling    skin.    Sold  everywhere. 

DrScholls  mm 
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jr  students  earn  as  much  as  $3,000 
3  short  months  preparing  income 
tax  returns  in  spare  time — also  operate 
lucrative  Business  Tax  Service  yield- 
ing steady  monthly  fees  of  $10-S50 
per  client,  year  round.  Enjoy  profes- 
sional standing  in  dignified  home-ofTice  business. 
No  experience  necessary.  We  train  you  at  home  and 
help  you  start.  Write  today  for  free  literature.  No 
agent  will  call.  Approved  bv  New  Jersev  Dept.  of 
Education.  UNION  INSTITUTE  OF  TAX  TRAINING. 
Lakewood»  17B,  New  Jersey 


CLOGGED  SEWERS 

CLEANED  INSTANTLY 
SAVES  PLUMBING  BILLS 





fit  .l\ 


Ml. 


tul.s.  ,t  .Sc 


II, il^.  Bath- 
Iv  i  irirtlvu 

\vlu-ri  .lii  liils  iiinniiiir  \\.it.  r.  .s.i\c  Costly 
IMumliing  DilK  nr  ^t.irt  voiir  own  Busi- 
ness. Tf.ir  "111  A.I  II. lu  A  u  i  lU-  a. I. ir.-ss  In- 
side it  for  FREE  BOOKLET  ..r  plumf  Kll- 
claie.^-17(CJ,  MillrrScwerRod.  Dcpt.AL-8, 
4642  N.  Central  Ave.,  Chicago  30,  III. 


Make  Rubber  Stamps  for  BIG  PAY 


Need  more  money?  Earn  $.iO-$50 
a  week,  spare  time,  at  liome  mak- 
inpr  rubberstamps  for  offices,  fac- 
tories, individuals.  Hundreds  of 
uses.  Hun<lreds  of  prospects— ev- 

■   IlIK^          eiywhere.  Kinht  in  your  own  com- 

.WfJPMH^^^H^l  munity.  Turn  out  special  stamps  for 
'  -''Sle&ia^^^HHMSBKf  names,  addresses,  notices,  prices,  etc., 
in  minutes  with  table-top  machine.  We 
furnish  everything  awrf  helf)  finance  i/oit. 
Write  for  free  facts.  No  salesman  calls. 
Rubber  Stamp  Div.,  15 12  Jarvis  Ave.,  Dept.  R-B- J ,  Chicago  26 
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BRONZE  PLAQUES 

•  MIMOftlAtS   *  HONOR  ROUS 
•  KBKTS      •  ItSTIMONIAlS  [) 

Write  tor  free  Catalog  A  108 
For  Medals  and  Trophies 
ask  (01  CataloK  8  108 


INTERNATIONAL  BRONZE  Tablet  Co.  Inc., 
150  W.  22nd  St..  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  Wfl  4-2323 


RUPTURED 


BE  FREE  FROM  TRUSS  SLAVERY 

Surely  you  want  to  T  H  R  O  \V  A  W  A  Y 
TRUSSES  FOKF.VKR,  be  rid  of  Rupture  Wor- 
ries, Then  Why  put  up  with  weiring  a  KripinK, 
chafing  and  unsanitary  truss.  For  there  is  tiow  a 
new  modern  Non-Surgical  treatment  that  is  de- 
signed to  permanently  correct  rupture.  These 
Non-Surgical  treatments  are  so  certain,  that  a 
Lifetime  Certificate  of  Assurance  is  given. 

Write  today  for  our  New  FRICF,  Book  that 
gives  facts  that  may  save  you  painful,  expensive 
surgery.  Tells  how  non-surgically  you  may  again 
work,  live,  play,  love  and  enjoy  life  in  the  man- 
ner you  desire.  Write  today — Deyit  H-lin.">. 
Excelsior  Medical  Clinic,  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  24TH 


uniform,"    soldiers    told    each  other, 
"they'll  run  like  billy  hell." 

But  the  early  cockiness  born  of  the 
failure  to  look  at  reality  changed  to  sur- 
prise, then  to  dismay,  and  at  last  to  the 
hard  grim  realization  that  of  the  two 
forces  slugging  it  out  on  the  peninsula 
of  Korea  in  1950,  the  North  Korean 
force  was  superior  in  size,  equipment 
and  training  —  and  therefore  it  was  su- 
perior in  fighting  ability. 

The  Inmun  Gun  (the  North  Korean 
People's  Army)  was  better  than  the 
Americans?  Not  for  long,  as  the  record 
shows,  but  there's  no  questioning  the 
fact  that  in  that  summer  of  1950  we 
did  not  have  the  upper  hand.  No  one 
learned  that  more  quickly  than  the 
stopgap  24th.  But  while  the  24th  was 
running  the  gauntlet  from  over-confi- 
dence to  the  hard  fact  of  American  in- 
feriority, the  24th  was  cresting  a  leg- 
end, a  legend  of  courage  and  glory  and 
sheer  guts  that  stands  unparalleled  in 
American  military  history,  deserving  re- 
examination at  birthday  time. 

Because  while  the  24th  was  out- 
gunned, outmanned,  outtrained  and 
therefore  outfought,  it  wasn't  shy  on  the 
inner  steel  that  makes  the  real  soldier. 
The  24th  had  the  will  to  fight,  and 
fight  it  did,  but  it  first  had  to  overcome 
more  disadvantages  at  the  outset  than 
any  force  in  the  American  past. 

Look  at  the  record.  It  begins  with  a 
map  of  South  Korea,  with  Seoul  on  the 
north,  the  port  of  Pusan  on  the  south- 
east, and  Osan,  Ansong,  Pyongtaek  and 
Kongdu  key  locations  along  the  north- 
south  road  net  between  central  Taejon 
and  Seoul,  the  capital.  And  don't  for- 
get the  rivers,  with  their  flaccid  waters 
curling  across  the  breadth  of  Korea, 
lapping  at  the  cities  and  villages  and 
seeking  the  sea  to  west  and  east.  They 
have  names  like  the  Han,  the  Kum  and 
the  Nam.  Rivers  are  important  to  sol- 
diers; to  an  attacking  enemy  they  are 
obstacles  to  be  crossed,  to  the  defender 
they  are  excellent  breastworks. 

Bill  Dean's  continuing  estimate  of  the 
situation  took  all  this  into  account.  By 
3  July  1950  he  was  in  Taejon  and  the 
big  picture  was  obvious.  The  north  Ko- 
reans were  using  the  historic  military 
route  through  Korea,  attacking  along 
the  main  roads  and  paralleling  railroad 
lines.  Suwan,  Osan,  Chonan  and  Taejon 
lay  in  the  enemy's  path,  with  Pusan  and 
the  south  coast  of  Korea  an  obvious 
objective.  But  the  little  picture  was 
faulty,  indeed  meaningless,  and  this  was 
going  to  cost.  South  Korean  intelligence 
couldn't  tell  Bill  Dean,  in  Korea  as  both 
24th  Infantry  Division  and  American 
Forces  commander,  where  the  enemy 
was.  Not  exactly. 

So  Bill  Dean  let  his  two-company  in- 
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fantry  and  artillery  force  from  the  1st 
Battalion,  21st  Infantry  Regiment,  and 
the  52nd  Field  Artillery  Battalion  probe 
north  around  Osan.  Lt.  Col.  Brad  Smith 
was  commanding.  His  orders:  Occupy 
the  high  ground  north  of  the  village  of 
Osan,  holding  in  place  to  gain  time  even 
if  you  get  surrounded. 

Smith,  a  competent,  keen-eyed,  bat- 
tle-experienced leader,  moved  this  out- 
fit up  from  the  airfield  at  Taejon  where 
they  landed.  What  he  thought  is  not 


"Can  you  direct  us  to  the  Palm  Court 
Luxury  Resort.'" 
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recorded,  but  the  overconfidence  of  his 
outfit  bordered  on  arrogance.  "I  wonder 
when  they're  going  to  gtve  me  my  police 
badge,"  somebody  in  the  column 
cracked. 

When  random  enemy  artillery  shells 
whumped  into  paddies  near  the  troops 
somebody  said.  "Damned  if  the  cops 
around  here  don'l  use  some  big  guns." 

Task  Force  Smith,  the  undcrstrength 
battalion,  had  been  flown  in  without 
being  brought  up  lo  strength  so  it  was 
short  300  men  and  il  was  minus  one- 
third  of  its  machinjguns  and  mortars. 
But  the  gooks  wore  going  to  run  when 
they  saw  the  American  uniforms,  so 
what  the  hell.  "We'll  be  back  in  Japan 
in  a  day  or  so.  Hey,  Casey!  You  think 
mama-san's  gonna  wait  for  ya?"  Task 
Force  Smith  went  into  Osan  with  its  tails 
up.  They  completed  their  occupation  of 
the  high  ground  north  of  the  village  by 
daylight,  5  July  1950. 

The  rest  of  the  24lh  was  on  the  way 
by  water  transport.  The  34th  Infantry 
Regiment  was  hustled  out  of  Pusan  by 
train  and  sent  up  to  the  P\ongtaek- 
Ansong  area.  The  1st  Battalion,  34th 
Infantry  Regiment,  under  Lt.  Col.  Red 
Ayers  who  held  a  Distinguished  Service 
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Cross  from  World  War  II,  went  into 
Pyongtaek.  The  2nd  Battalion,  when  it 
arrived,  would  go  into  Ansong,  10  miles 
to  the  east.  Both  the  1st  and  2d  Bat- 
talions, 34th  Infantry  Regiment,  were 
to  set  up  blocking  positions.  Red  Ayers 
had  assumed  command  of  the  1st  Bat- 
talion as  it  came  through  Taejon,  telling 
his  company  commanders  that  North 
Korean  soldiers  were  up  north  at  Taejon 
but  they  were  poorly  trained,  only  half 
of  them  had  weapons,  and  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  stopping  them.  The  1st 
Battalion,  34th  Infantry  Regiment,  went 
into  position,  digging  in  on  the  high 
ground  across  the  small  river  at  Pyong- 
taek. 

So  by  daylight,  5  July  1950,  astride 
the  main  route  of  enemy  advance  from 
Seoul  down  the  coast  toward  Kongdu, 
Wonsan  and  ultimately  Pusan  there  were 
at  the  most  2,000  American  troops. 

It  wasn't  enough.  At  a  quarter  of 
eight  in  the  morning  of  5  July  the  In- 
mun Gun  crunched  into  Brad  Smith's 
outfit.  At  8:  Hi  the  first  American  artil- 
lery round  of  the  Korean  war  was  on 
the  way,  the  lanyard  pulled  in  the  second 
gun  section  of  Battery  A,  52d  Field 
Artillery  Battalion,  24th  Infantry  Di- 
vision. It  is  significant  that  the  first  tar- 
get was  eight  tanks. 

It  is  significant  because  the  Army  had 
learned  the  hard  way  in  Africa  and 
Germany  that  you  need  tanks  to  fight 
tanks.  And  Bill  Dean's  tanks,  the  25-ton 
M-24  light  tanks  which  were  all  he  had, 
were  still  somewhe#e  between  Pusan  and 
Japan.  So  when  tanks  started  knock- 
ing on  Brad  Smith's  door  they  had  to 
call  for  artillery  and  when  that  couldn't 
score,  they  had  to  use  bazookas,  the 
2.36-mm.  rocket-launchers  of  World 
War  II.  Americans  stalked  the  Russian- 
built  T-34's,  the  plumbing  cocked  and 
primed.  They  might  as  well  have  used 
beanblowers.  Ka-whoosh!  The  rockets 
skittered  harmlessly  off  front  slope 
plates  and  the  tanks  kept  on  grunting 
and  rimibling  down  the  road  net  into 
Osan,  pausing  only  to  wait  for  the 
following  gook  infantry.  Trim  the  fat 
and  not  the  muscle  .  .  . 

Now  get  the  picture  on  the  first  day, 
the  5th  of  July.  Shortly  Brad  Smith's 
outfit  gets  surrounded  and  cut  off.  Com- 
munications are  lost  and  nobody  knows 
what's  happening.  There  is  no  radio  con- 
tact. The  cub  planes  Bill  Dean  might 
have  sent  up  to  scout  the  situation 
haven't  arrived. 

This  sets  the  stage  for  the  first  of  a 
scries  of  new  military  blunders  to  com- 
pound the  errors  of  national  security 
policy,  faulty  intelligence,  poor  training 
and  lack  of  equipment  already  raddling 
the  24th. 

While  Smith  is  beleaguered  to  the 
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north,  unable  to  tell  anyone  what's 
going  on,  a  few  North  Korean  tanks 
with  accompanying  infantry  start  nos- 
ing around  in  front  of  1st  Battalion, 
34th  Infantry  Regiment.  Tanks  poke 
forward,  looking  like  a  species  of  huge 
armored  cockroach,  and  then  they  wait, 
watching.  1st  Battalion  34th's  patrols 
wait,  watching.  The  enemy  above 
Pyongtaek  is  waiting  for  the  kill  at  Osan, 
only  nobody  knows  it.  Indeed,  while 
the  enemy  tanks  are  churning  within 
six  mile  of  Pyongtaek  a  platoon  leader 
in  1st  Battalion  34th  tells  his  men, 
"You've  been  told  repeatedly  this  is  a 
police  action.  That's  exactly  what  it's 
going  to  be." 

Then,  as  it  always  does  in  war,  the 
rain  came,  a  chill  driving  fall,  unseason- 
ably raw  for  July,  and  as  darkness  fell 
on  the  5th,  there  was  still  no  news  at 
Pyongtaek  of  what  was  boiling  in  Osan. 

One  man  suspected  the  worst  though. 
He  was  Bria.  Gen.  George  Barth,  a  salty 
artilleryman  loaned  to  Bill  Dean  from 
the  25th  "Tropic  Lightning"  Division. 
Barth  was  Dean's  artillery  commandei 
and  representative  in  the  forward  area. 

Barth  didn't  need  anv  bulletins  from 
the  Tnmun  Gun  to  tell  him  what  was 
going  on.  He'd  seen  the  position  at 
Osan,  indeed,  had  helped  get  Smith's 
force  into  position  and  was  there  when 
the  first  round  went  off.  Believing  now 
that  the  Osan  position  would  be  pene- 
trated and  certain  that  the  weakened 
forces  at  Pvongtaek  could  hold  only  a 
short  time  if  encircled,  Barth  ordered 
Red  Ayers  to  hold  at  Pyongtaek  only 
until  the  enemy  threatened  to  envelop 
the  position  and  then  to  delay  in  suc- 
cessive rearward  positions  to  eain  time. 

Barth  thus  became  the  first  leader  of 
consequence  to  see  that  the  enemy  tanks 
would  break  through  and  go  on  until 
they  were  stopped  by  an  obstacle  where 
they'd  stop  and  wait  for  the  following 
infantry.  He  saw  that  the  real  hope  for 
buying  the  time  the  24th  needed  so 
badly  lay  in  blocking  the  forward 
bounds  of  the  tanks  as  often  as  possible. 

Bill  Dean  hadn't  seen  it  before,  be- 
cause like  everyone  else,  he  didn't  know 
what  was  in  front  of  him.  If  he  had, 
it's  certain  he  would  have  organized  a 
division  delaying  mission  from  the  out- 
set instead  of  putting  Brad  Smith  and 
force  out  like  meat  for  the  vultures. 

Smith's  story  unfolded  by  midnight 
on  the  5th  when  five  survivors  reached 
Red  Ayers'  headquarters  in  a  mud 
building  in  Pyongtaek.  Smith's  doughs 
fouaht  at  Osan  like  demons,  breaking 
up  the  attacking  commies  time  and  time 
again.  Smith's  artillery,  in  the  best  tra- 
dition of  the  gunners,  continued  their 
fire  missions  and  defended  their  guns, 
engaging  enemy  tanks  at  ranges  of  a 
hundred  yards  and  less.  But  it  wasn't 
enough.  There  were  30-odd  tanks  charg- 
ing through  Smith's  position,  and  no- 


body could  count  the  enemy  infantry. 
After  a  six-hour  fight  ammunition  was 
gone,  the  dead  and  wounded  were 
stacked  high  in  the  ditches,  and  the 
enemy  was  heading  south.  Reluctantly, 
Smith  gave  the  word:  Get  off  the  posi- 
tion by  small  groups.  Infiltrate  out. 

The  position  was  lost.  With  it  went 
all  of  Smith's  machineguns  and  heavy 
equipment  and  though  they  pulled  artil- 
lery sights  and  breechblocks,  they  had 
to  abandon  the  guns.  Worse,  they  had  to 
leave  the  dead  and  some  of  the  wounded. 
But  Task  Force  Smith  had  fought  a 
magnificent  unequal  fight  and  they  had 
gained  one  full  day  of  precious  time. 

Now  1st  Battalion,  34th  Infantry 
Regiment,  could  gain  some  more,  could 
drop  back  in  short  hops  measured  in 
multiples  of  yards,  a  series  of  human 
obstacles.  They  might  even  get  enough 
time  to  speed  up  commitment  of  the 
1st  Cavalry  Division  and  the  25th  In- 
fantry Division,  now  en  route  from 
Japan. 

But  a  blunder  jelled,  expanded,  then 
blew  up. 

Whether  it  was  from  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  Earth's  orders  or  from  false  esti- 
mates of  enemy  strength  at  Pyongtaek  is 
not  clear  but  1st  Battalion  34th  on  6 
July  pulled  back  almost  16  miles  to 
Chonan.  On  the  same  day  2d  Battalion 
34th  fell  back  to  about  20  miles  below 
Ansong. 

This  withdrawal,  whatever  its  reason, 
opened  up  the  whole  left  flank  of  the 
24th,  leaving  it  raw  and  exposed.  The 
enemy  was  handed  time,  ground,  im- 
proved initiative  and  maneuver-room  on 
a  platter.  On  the  8th  the  34th  fought 
a  vicious  action  at  Chonan  but  Inmun 
Gun  was  rolling  now.  The  arrival  in 
Korea  by  14  July  of  the  rest  of  the 
24th,  including  its  famous  19th  "Rock 
of  Chickamauga"  Regiment  didn't  help. 
The  enemy  was  slashing  in,  almost 
around  the  compass.  The  division  at- 
tempted a  defense  of  the  Kum  River 
line  but  there  was  nothing  to  protect 
division  flanks  from  a  wide-maneuvering 
enemy  and  by  the  night  of  the  17th  the 
24th  was  barely  hanging  on  to  its  Kum 
River  position  at  Nonsan. 

By  the  20th  it  was  apparent  to  Bill 
Dean  that  Taejon  and  its  key  road  cen- 
ter was  doomed.  In  his  heart  he  must 
have  wept  for  his  division.  Committed 
in  driblets,  misled  by  intelligence  (even 
Tokyo  headquarters  misunderstood  the 
situation  else  surely  they  would  have 
ordered  something  stronger  than  a  two- 
bit  task  force  into  Korea  by  air),  badly 
equipped  {sic  bazookas)  for  what  they 
had  to  face,  in  poor  physical  shape  for 
the  grueling  terrain  of  Korea,  the  24th 
nonetheless  was  buying  time.  In  spite  of 
blunders  arising  from  misunderstood 
orders,  lack  of  coordination  and  incom- 
plete information,  the  24th  was  buying 
the  time.  But  the  price  was  terrible, 
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and  the  division  was  reeling  bacic,  back, 
back.  And  by  now  Bill  Dean  knew  the 
true  nature  of  the  enemy.  Earlier,  at 
Chochiwon,  the  first  atrocity  had  been 
discovered.  Six  American  soldiers  had 
been  found,  hands  tied  behind  their 
backs,  bullets  through  their  skulls. 

So  Bill  Dean  went  out  to  close  with 
the  enemy  himself.  On  20  July  he  went 
to  war  alone  and  the  rest  is  history. 

Dean  became  the  commies'  most 
famous  prisoner  and  the  24th  fell  shot 
by  shot  back  into  the  Pusan  perimeter 
to  become  part  of  the  8th  Army,  al- 
ready a-building  behind  on  the  time  paid 
for  in  the  24th's  blood.  And  when  Tae- 
jon  was  retaken  in  September,  two  de- 
funct T-34  Russian  tanks  stood  at  a 
crossroads.  On  them  someone  had 
slapped  in  paint,  "Knocked  out  20  July 
1950  under  the  supervision  of  Maj.  Gen. 
W.  F.  Dean." 

Now  an  uneasy  truce  lies  across 
Korea  and  we  can  speculate  endlessly 
on  the  might-have-beens.  What  if  the 
24th  had  gone  into  Korea  en  masse, 
what  if  there  was  no  limitation  like  the 
Yalu,  what  if  we'd  used  the  big  bang? 
So  on,  ad  infinitum.  .  .  . 

But  the  real  lesson  is  easy  to  see. 
You  don't  fight  red  aggression  with  piece- 
meal forces.  You  have  to  tailor  your 


reaction  to  the  scale  of  the  aggression. 
The  punishment  must  fit  the  crime. 
That's  obvious. 

Less  obvious  is  that  the  faults  of 
Korea  go  deep,  deep  into  American  mil- 
itary policy,  deep  into  strategy  and  tac- 
tics. The  38th  parallel  was  an  artificial 
boundary  and  every  soldier  knows  you 
can't  defend  artificial  boundaries. 
Boundaries  and  barriers  have  to  be  na- 
tural, built-in,  and  they  have  to  be  pro- 
tected by  fire.  We  didn't  protect  Korea 
by  fire,  not  before  1950.  And  then  we 
didn't  believe  our  intelligence,  and  we 
didn't  believe  our  own  Army  training 
methods  of  World  War  II.  As  a  result, 
the  24th  had  to  be  piecemealed  into 
the  war,  disoriented,  ill-equipped,  and 
undertrained. 

The  24th,  in  spite  of  it  all,  bought 
the  United  Nations  some  time  in  Korea, 
enough  time  to  get  the  8th  Army  and  the 
U.N.  Command  started  ashore.  In  the 
long  run,  this  is  perhaps  all  the  monu- 
ment the  24th  Infantry  Division  needs. 

Because  of  the  tactical  lessons  learned 
through  the  experience  of  the  24th  — 
the  need  for  improved  intelligence  dis- 
semination, for  maintaining  high  battle 
readiness  on  occupation  or  peacetime 
status,  for  better  command  control,  for 
a  real  mobility,  quick  reaction  and  real 


firepower  —  these  are  all  identified,  cor- 
rected, and  on  the  track  in  the  modern 
army  of  the  atomic  era.  So  maybe  the 
real  service  of  the  24th,  from  the  big- 
picture  viewpoint,  was  to  be  the  Army's 
lens  into  the  future.  The  24th  focussed 
Army  attention  on  internal  errors.  And 
now  the  24th  stands  in  Germany  with 
today's  streamlined  forces,  new,  power- 
ful, ready  to  take  on  aggression  in  kind 
with  anything  from  the  MP's  billy  to  an 
atomic  missile. 

So  maybe  the  ghosts  will  rest  easy  in 
Korea.  Because  when  the  formal  birth- 
day activities  are  over  and  the  soldiers 
of  today's  24th  are  taking  their  ease  in 
the  hierstuhen  around  Augsburg,  here 
and  there  will  be  a  man,  a  little  older 
than  the  rest,  maybe  with  a  sergeant's 
stripes  on  his  sleeve,  maybe  even  with 
brass  on  his  shoulder.  On  the  right  sleeve 
of  his  Army  green  uniform  —  also  new 
since  Korea  —  will  be  the  dark  red  taro 
leaf  of  the  old  division  patch.  He'll  be 
thinking  about  those  ghosts,  very  likely, 
and  while  soldiers  don't  say  much  at  a 
time  like  that,  there'll  be  someone  think- 
ing as  he  raises  a  stein,  Here's  to  you,  the 
24th.  You  bought  us  the  time  when  the 
buying  was  tough. 

And  that's  something  to  hug  to  your 
heart,  even  if  it  is  for  eternity,    the  end 
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one  does  in  Paris— that  is,  if  one  is  smart. 

One  night  when  I  had  the  brights  on 
and  was  highballing  down  Boulevard 
Montparnasse  with  Henri  beside  me,  a 
policeman  stepped  out  and  flagged  me 
down  with  his  flashlight.  "Oh,  oh,"  I 
said.  "Now  we're  in  the  soup." 

Henri  chuckled.  "Don't  say  a  word," 
he  cautioned.  "Let  me  do  the  talking. 
This  leg  of  mine  ought  to  be  good  for 
something!" 

The  officer  came  up,  saluted  as  they 
always  do,  and  pushed  his  light  inside 
the  car.  Henri  immediately  made  his  leg 
pop  out  straight  in  front  of  him  to  bang 
the  dashboard.  The  policeman  jumped 
back  in  surprise,  and  before  he  could 
say  a  word,  Henri  was  apologizing  pro- 
fusely. 

"Excuse  me,  officer,"  he  said  in  a  tone 
of  deep  distress.  "I  never  know  when 
this  leg  of  mine  will  jump  out  of  its 
socket.  Just  before  you  halted  us,  I  only 
meant  to  change  position,  and  it  hit  the 
light  switch.  I've  asked  for  a  new  leg"— 
he  shrugged— "but  you  know  how  it  is 
with  the  government." 

The  policeman  was  instantly  sympa- 
thetic. "I  know,"  he  said,  "and  I  think 
it's  a  shame.  The  government  has  money 
for  everything  else,  so  why  can't  they 
give  a  decent  leg  to  a  man  who  deserves 
all  we  can  do  for  him?"  He  paused  for 
breath.  "Was  it— did  it  happen  at 
Chateau  Thierry?" 

"Verdun,"  said  Henri. 

"My  older  brother  lost  an  arm  at 
Chateau  Thierry,"  the  policeman  said, 
"so  you  know  how  I  feel."  He  saluted 
again  and  backed  away,  without  ever 
having  said  a  word  about  the  lights, 
which  I  had  discreetly  dimmed.  But  as 
I  drove  off,  he  yelled  at  Henri,  "If  any- 
body bothers  you,  just  let  me  know!" 

Since  money  wasn't  too  plentiful  with 
Henri  and  he  had  to  keep  a  regular  job 
to  supplement  his  pension.  I  made  a 
practice  of  getting  him  included  as  often 
as  possible  when  I  was  invited  to  dinner. 
A  day  came  when  an  attractive  widow 
who  lived  in  the  very  fashionable  Passy 
section  asked  us  to  dine.  We  brought 
flowers,  and  like  a  dope,  I  let  Henri 
present  them.  When  we  arrived  at  our 
destination,  the  hostess  opened  the  door, 
swept  us  inside-and  then  she  saw  the 
flowers,  which  Henri  had  hidden  behind 
his  back  until  he  felt  it  was  exactly  the 
right  moment. 

"You  wonderful  man!"  she  exclaimed. 
"They're  perfectly  gorgeous!" 

The  smile  she  gave  him  was  a  thing 
of  beauty-and  that  kiss,  smack  on  the 
lips,  must  have  been  pure  honey.  I  can't 
say  for  sure,  because  I  didn't  get  a  damn 
thing  but  a  handshake. 

And  that  was  only  the  beginning. 
Other  guests  arrived,  and  Henri  and  his 
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wooden  leg  took  over  the  place.  All  I 
could  hear  was,  "Isn't  he  a  darling?"  and 
"What  does  my  war  hero  think?"  Or 
"Wouldn't  you  like  another  pillow  be- 
hind your  back?"  It  was  stuff  like  that 
all  night. 

I  didn't  begrudge  Henri  a  thing— even 
though  I'd  seen  the  widow  first.  But  let's 
face  it:  All  this  fuss  they  made  over 
him  didn't  help  me  to  enjoy  my  dinner. 
1  didn't  exactly  sulk,  but  I  did  spend  a 
lot  of  time  trying  to  figure  out  how  I 
could  get  me  a  wooden  leg— without 
having  one  of  my  two  good  ones 
chopped  off.  Handicap  my  eye.  That 
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Almighty  God,  who  knowest  the 
wilfulness  of  man  better  than  man 
himself,  we  give  Thee  thanks  that 
Thou,  in  Thy  infinite  wisdom  and 
power,  can  use  every  act  of  man  for 
Thy  ultimate  purpose.  We  beseech 
Thee  to  strengthen  our  faith  that  we 
may  not  rush  into  unconsidered  ac- 
tion because  of  the  turbulence  of  our 
times,  nor  be  laggard  in  our  duty 
through  unwarranted  fear  of  its 
elfect. 

Thy  love,  aware  of  our  finite  na- 
ture, doth  grant  us  to  know  Thy  will 
only  in  part;  we  see  it  with  the 
limited  vision  of  our  nature.  Thou 
makest  us  to  know,  when  our  hearts 
are  set  on  Thee,  the  truth  of  the 
words  of  Thy  servant  Job:  "If  thou 
will  return  to  the  Almighty,  thou 
shalt  be  built  up,"  and  the  comfort- 
ing reality  of  Thy  promise:  "Lo,  I 
am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world." 

Therefore,  O  God,  give  us  grace 
to  recognize  that,  though  our  Lives 
may  seem  anything  but  peaceful. 
Thy  Peace  in  our  souls  will  enable  us 
to  meet  all  our  trials  with  calmness 
and  confidence  and  so  more  fully  do 
Thy  will  for  the  sake  of  Thy  Infinite 
Love  which  Thou  dost  show  to  all 
men.  Amen. 


wooden  leg,  if  anything,  was  a  huge 
social  asset! 

Even  waiters  lost  some  of  their 
haughtiness  when  Henri  and  his  store- 
bought  leg  hove  into  sight.  Not  far  from 
where  we  lived  there  used  to  be  one  of 
the  real  four-star  restaurants  of  Paris. 
It  was  a  gourmet's  paradise,  but  I 
wouldn't  have  tackled  it  alorie  for  a  half 
share  in  the  Eiffel  Tower.  The  names 
of  the  dishes  on  the  menu  scared  me  as 
much  as  the  waiters  did.  In  the  U.S.A., 
I'd  never  even  had  a  passing  acquaint- 
ance with  escargots  (snails),  and  what 
the  hell  one  did  with  coq  au  vin  I  hadn't 
the  foggiest  notion. 

But  I  went  to  this  diner's  heaven  sev- 
eral times  with  Henri,  usually  after  we'd 
caught  a  longshot  at  Saint  Cloud.  It  took 
long  money  to  spend  an  hour  in  that 
place.  Henri  knew  all  about  champagne 
(the  only  drink  that  can  be  served  be- 
fore meals,  with  meals  and  after  meals), 
how  to  pick  a  cheese,  and  how  long  to 
let  wine  "breathe"  after  it's  been  opened, 
and  before  serving  it.  He  and  the  wait- 
ers had  a  ball.  You'd  have  thought  they 
were  first  cousins  or  something.  But 
when  I  asked  him  about  their  geniality 
and  respect,  he  gave  me  a  curious 
answer. 

"Most  waiters  in  France,"  he  said, 
"have  feet  that  kept  them  out  of  front- 
line duty  during  the  war.  So  they  get 
their  combat  thrills  secondhand.  Nobody 
gets  better  service  in  a  fine  restaurant 
than  a  veteran  with  a  medal  or  two. 
The  waiters  here  like  to  talk  to  me  be- 
cause that  way  they  can  imagine  them- 
selves going  'over  the  top'  and  still  be 
serving  soup.  They  have  a  secret  yearn- 
ing to  live  dangerously— in  spite  of  flat 
feet!" 

Even  the  French  National  Lottery 
contributed  to  the  happiness  and  well- 
being  of  my  war-battered  friend— at  least 
on  one  occasion.  It  was  about  eight  years 
ago,  and  I  wanted  to  move  into  an  apart- 
ment that  I'd  just  found.  The  only 
trouble  was,  my  money  was  too  short  for 
what  I  needed  for  furniture,  and  "under 
the  table."  So  T  went  to  Henri,  as  I  usu- 
ally did  when  I  had  a  problem,  and  what 
happened  next  wouldn't  get  by  in  a  fic- 
tion story. 

"We  both  need  money,"  said  Henri. 
"Let's  buy  two  lottery  tickets,  with  221 
as  the  last  three  figures.  I  have  a  feeling." 

We  took  the  feeling  around  with  us 
to  all  the  street-corner  stands  until  we 
found  two  tickets  with  221  on  the  end. 
They  cost  us  $3  each.  But  four  days  later 
they  were  worth  $297  more  than  we  had 
paid  for  them.  In  other  words,  221  came 
jumping,  and  we  collected  $300  apiece. 
And  since  then  I  haven't  doubted  that 
even  Lady  Luck  is  on  the  side  of  a  vet- 
eran in  France. 
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Henri  did  one  other  nice  thing  for  me, 
just  before  he  died  suddenly  of  a  cere- 
bral hemorrhage  about  six  years  ago. 
What  he  did  proves  that  even  a  foreigner 
who  does  something  sous  le  drapeaii 
(under  the  flag)  comes  in  for  special 
consideration.  In  1954  I  applied  for  the 
much-sought-after  identity  card  of  a 
Privileged  Resident  in  France— and  was 
flatly  turned  town.  But  Henri  took  me 
back  to  the  Prefecture  de  Police  and 
pointed  out  to  them  that  I  had  aided  the 
cause  of  the  Free  French  government  by 
writing  frontline  dispatches  about 
French  combat  troops  in  North  Africa 
in  1942-43.  That  changed  everything.  I 
was  called  back  and  given  my  card  in 
less  than  a  week! 

I  now  live  in  a  street  one  block  long, 
near  the  Eiffel  Tower.  Not  long  ago 
my  landlord  asked  if  I  could  come  out- 
side to  take  a  picture  of  something  spe- 
cial. I  said  I  could,  and  when  I  went  out 
I  learned  one  additional  thing  about  how 
the  French  keep  the  memory  of  a  neigh- 
bor alive— if  he's  killed  fighting  for 
France. 

My  landlord  was  standing  outside  our 
door,  with  a  big  bunch  of  flowers  in  his 
hand.  We  walked  30  feet  to  the  house 
next  door,  and  there  head-high  on  the 
wall  of  the  building  was  a  white  marble 
plaque,  with  a  vase  attached.  The  plaque 
gave  the  name  of  a  young  man  killed  on 
this  spot  during  the  liberation  of  Paris, 
Aug.  25,  1944. 

"We  take  turns  keeping  the  vase  filled 
with  fresh  flowers,"  my  landlord  said. 
"This  is  the  16th  anniversary  of  his 
death,  and  Fd  love  to  have  a  picture 
taken  as  I  fill  the  vase  with  flowers." 


I  took  the  picture— and  then  I  learned 
that  across  the  street  was  another  plaque. 
And  around  the  corner  there  was  still 
another.  It  gave  me  a  warm  feeling,  and 
made  me  proud  of  my  neighborhood. 
I'm  still  proud  of  it!  The  human  warmth 
that  causes  my  neighbors  to  vie  for  the 
privilege  of  filling  these  vases  with  flow- 
ers is  something  that  money  can't  buy! 

Summing  up,  then,  it  seems  to  me 
that  one  can  be  safe  in  saying  that  while 
France  has  never  showered  largesse 
upon  a  veteran,  the  love  and  respect 
given  him.  tells  him  he's  not  forgotten. 
And  in  addition,  he  benefits  from  a  host 
of  little  things— low  rates  for  travel,  pri- 
orities, freedom  from  eviction,  and  de- 
ference from  policemen,  waiters  and 
beautiful  women. 

What  about  a  veteran  in  the  United 
States?  America,  to  be  sure,  bestows 
honors  upon  its  military  heroes— from 
George  Washington  to  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower.  But  Americans,  generally 
speaking,  are  much  too  busy  to  be  both- 
ered with  ex-GI's.  To  put  it  bluntly,  the 
Forgotten  Man  of  the  century  is  the 
American  ex-soldier  when  he  goes  back 
to  where  he  came  from.  Nobody  fades 
out  of  the  picture  quicker  than  a  GI, 
once  he  sheds  his  dogtags  and  uniform! 

Thus,  except  in  actual  wartime,  a  vet- 
eran's name  is  mud.  Too  many  Ameri- 
cans are  prone  to  say.  in  effect,  "He  did 
a  good  job,  but  we  paid  him  well— better 
than  any  other  country.  Instead  of  be- 
ing sentimental,  let's  get  on  with  the 
business  at  hand— until  the  next  time." 

Ah,  the  next  time.  There  lies  the  rub. 
If  there  were  no  next  time,  if,  instead, 
we  had  a  big  fat  guarantee  that  it  could 


never  happen  again,  then  to  kiss  the 
boys  goodby  and  forget  'em  might  be 
the  right  way  to  live  happily  ever  after. 

But  unfortunately,  we  keep  needing 
some  of  the  same  guys  who  risked  their 
necks  the  last  time.  And  after  being 
thoroughly  ignored  in  peacetime,  they 
wouldn't  be  human  if  their  enthusiasm 
didn't  wear  somewhat  thin.  You  can't 
cancel  out  years  of  neglect  with  a  pat  on 
the  back— after  the  shooting  starts. 

In  short,  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
somebody  has  to  drop  everything  and 
take  off  each  time  we  get  into  a  shooting 
war.  And  when  a  man  comes  back  from 
playing  tag  with  death,  you  can't  toss 
him  a  bonus,  and  tell  him  to  get  lost. 
All  the  money  in  Fort  Knox  can't  pay  a 
man  for  a  frontal  assault  on  a  machine- 
gun  nest.  But  a  neighborhood  party, 
thrown  in  his  honor,  can  fill  a  guy  with 
pride. 

There's  no  suggestion  here  that  what 
happens  in  France  should  be  copied  in 
the  U.S.A.— except  for  a  little  thought- 
fulness.  I  wore  the  uniform  for  four 
years  as  a  war  correspondent,  but  I  don't 
call  myself  a  veteran.  If  I  were  a  veteran, 
though,  and  my  boss  gave  me  a  day  off 
once  a  year  because  I  swam  across  the 
Rhine  or  got  knocked  about  at  Bastogne. 
I  know  I'd  feel  good.  I'd  feel  proud  of 
me  and  my  part  in  the  war  if  the  neigh- 
bors gave  my  wife  some  flowers  once  in 
a  while.  And  if  the  people  in  whatever 
place  I  worked  got  together  to  write  me 
a  "well  done"  note  on  my  birthday,  I'd 
figure  for  sure  that  what  I'd  done  was 
important  to  my  country. 

Americans  are  not  ungrateful.  They're 
just  too  busy  to  remember.  They  have  to 
be  reminded.  What  happens  in  France 
is  no  accident.  Years  ago,  French  pub- 
lic opinion  was  subtly  educated  to  re- 
member the  man  who  had  risked  his  life 
in  war,  and  veterans  organizations 
spearheaded  the  effort  by  pointing  out 
ways  and  means.  The  French  people, 
once  they  got  the  idea,  took  it  from  there 
—until  now  respect  for  a  veteran  is  a 
national  trait.  It's  automatic. 

This  could— and  should— happen  in  the 
United  States.  Americans  are  not  so  cal- 
lous that  they  cannot  be  shown  how  to 
express  appreciation  without  writing  a 
check!  A  personal  gesture,  a  little 
thoughtfulness,  a  little  humanity— these 
things  can  mean  more  to  a  veteran  than 
a  big  parade  or  a  speech  in  a  crowded 
hall. 

I  know.  I've  talked  to  veterans  on 
both  sides  of  the  ocean.  What  a  fighting 
man  wanted  most  during  the  war  was 
the  kind  of  thing  Ernie  Pyle  dished  out 
—a  little  recognition.  And  now  that  the 
fighting  man  has  turned  civilian,  he 
could  use  a  helping  of  the  same  thing 
that  helped  him  win  the  war! 

What's  more,  he  deserves  it— no  mat- 
ter in  which  war  he  fought! 

THE  END 
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For  the  man  with  an  interest  in  the  great  outdoors. 


CLAY  PIGEONS  become  brittle  after 
prolonged  storage  and  sometimes  break 
when  thrown  from  a  handtrap.  Tom 
Burricr,  of  Oak  Harbor,  Wash.,  says  you 
can  cut  your  "cripples"  by  90  percent  if 
you  soak  the  pigeons  for  a  few  minutes  in 
tepid  water  before  you  use  them. 

CRACKS  IN  rubber  boots  can  easily  be 
found  with  a  flashlight,  according  to  Paul 
.Miller,  of  Lehighton,  Fa.  Take  them  into  a 
dark  room  and  shine  the  light  in  them. 
Any  cracks  will  permit  the  light  to  shine 
through. 

IF  CRACKS  ARE  FOUND,  \\  ilfrcd  E. 
Beaver,  of  Chicago,  hastens  to  add,  they 
should  be  patched  from  the  inside.  An  in- 
side patcli  w  ill  wear  longer  than  an  outside 
patch,  it  is  less  apt  to  peel  off,  and  it  looks 
a  lot  neater. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  Game  Commis- 
sion comes  up  with  a  timel\-  reminder 
about  house  pets.  Pointing  out  that  wild 
life  has  enough  trouble  w  ith  bad  weatlier, 
predators,  mowers  and  highway  vehicles, 
it  urges  that  owners  of  house  pets  keep 
them  from  prowling.  All  too  often  cats 
and  dogs  running  loose  destro>'  nests  of 
eggs  or  young,  or  kill  the  mother  bird  or 
animal.  Alany  nonlumtcrs  who  own  dogs 
or  cats  apparently  do  not  realize  the  im- 
portance of  restricting  the  activities  of 
their  animals  and  they  are  asked  to  keep 
their  pets  under  close  control. 

ANOTHER  FISH-MEASURING  method 
is  suggested  by  K.  S.  \\'<)rcester,  of  Orono, 
Maine.  Keeling  that  the  method  suggested 
by  .Mrs.  Larsen,  invoh  ing  the  use  of  ciga- 
rettes, is  too  complicated,  he  says  a  much 
simpler  measuring  device  is  a  dollar  bill 
(or  any  other  denomination)  since  it  is  six 
inches  long. 

AMMUNITION     COMPONENTS  for 

handloaders  are  now  being  featured  by  the 
Remington  Anns  Co.  Indicating  the  com- 
pany's expanded  activities  in  this  field,  it 
is  distributing  a  catalog  which  presents  a 
complete  line  of  center  fire  bullets  and 
empty  cases,  primed  and  unprimed,  for 


rifles  and  pistols.  Components  for  shotgun 
shells— paper  and  brass  shells,  wads,  primers 
and  lead  shot— arc  also  listed.  A  copy  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  Remington  Arms 
Co.,  Bridgeport  2,  Coiui. 

LIKE  PAN  FISH?  If  so.  .Mrs.  M  illiam  J. 
Cocnen,  of  Alenasha,  W  is.,  says  you  can 
catch  them  with  a  can  of  condensed  milk. 
Her  system  calls  for  punching  two  holes 
in  the  top  of  the  can,  one  on  each  side,  and 
dropping  it  in  your  fa\  orite  fisliing  hole. 
The  current  works  the  milk  out  slowly 
and  the  fish,  she  says,  "will  do  the  rest.'" 

A  DIFFERENT  KIND  of  fishing  is  sug- 
gested b>-  .Mrs.  I'red  Heacock,  of  Bagdad, 
.\riz.  She  recommends  tying  a  magnet  to 
your  line  and  using  it  to  retrieve  articles 
lost  in  the  water.  Best  spots,  of  course,  arc 
well-fished  lakes,  and  if  you're  interested 
in  big  stuff  \'ou  ha\  e  to  use  a  heavy-dut>' 
magnet. 

BETTER  OUTDOOR  COOKING  is  prom- 
ised by  B.  F.  Gladding  &  Co.,  of  South 
Otselic,  N.Y.,  to  users  of  their  new  Jet 
Chef,  an  unusual  foil  tiiat  is  black  on  one 
side.  Employing  the  principle  that  a  black- 
surface  absorbs  infrared  cooking  rays 
while  a  shiny  surface  reflects  them.  Jet  Chef 
increases  the  heat  in  and  around  tlie  fot)d 
it  wraps  so  that  cooking  time  is  cut  in  half. 
A  large  Idalio  potato,  for  instance,  is  baked 
in  .>5  minutes.  Further  information  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  tlie  company  which, 
incidentally',  is  tlie  oldest  manufacturer  of 
fishincr  line  in  America. 


TARGET  SHOOTING  in  a  basement  can 
be  made  more  enjoNable  with  a  muflling 
device  suggested  b>'  Donald  Ra\'  L'nger,  of 
Scappose,  Orcg.  I  liis  easily  maile  gadget  is 
an  18-in.  cardboard  box  or  tube  which  is 
suspended  from  tlie  ceiling,  and  adjusted 
so  that  the  muzzle  of  the  firearm  can  be 
inserted  into  it. 

LIGHTING  A  FIRE  when  gasoline,  pro- 
pane, and  alcohol  are  used  can  be  risky 
business,  but  a  highly  practical  item  offered 
by  Steinman  Proikicts,  501  Oak  St.,  .Marion, 


Ohio,  can  prevent  nasty  burns.  'Fhis  Shot- 
.A.-Lite,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  pistol-shaped 
lighter  which  throws  a  shower  of  sparks 
from  the  "muzzle"  w  hen  a  trigger  is  pulled. 
Postpaid  it  sells  f<u-  SI. 98. 

A  SADDLEGUN  by  Ithaca  is  the  latest 
entr>-  in  the  firearms  derby.  This  is  a 
single-shot  .22  with  a  short  travel  lever 
action  and  it  has  a  definite  flavor  of  the 
Old  West.  It  is  chambereil  for  any  .22  rim 
fire,  from  long  rifle  to  CB  Cap,  and  the 
price  is  a  low  $19.9.^.  For  $5  more  >'ou  can 
get  a  leather  scabbard  for  it.  Fuither  jiar- 
ticulars  about  the  Model  '49  Saddlegun  are 
available  from  Sheldon  M.  Smith,  Ithaca 
Gun  Co.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


FISH  LIKE  COLORS,  says  G.  Remillard, 
of  Seaside,  Calif.,  w  ho  maintains  that  they  'll 
bite  if  you  provide  them  with  a  variety. 
You  will  have  no  trouble  giving  them  col- 
ors that  will  make  plugs  irresistible,  thanks 
to  quick-drying  lacquers  that  you  can  buy 
in  spray  cans.  iMr.  Remillard  says  he  always 
carries  two  or  three  small  cans  of  lacquer 
spray  in  his  tackle  box,  and  w  hen  the  fish 
won't  bite  he  gives  his  plugs  a  quick  change 
of  color.  There's  no  delay  since  lacquer 
dries  quickly.  Red,  he  says,  is  the  color 
fish  seem  to  like  most;  silver  gi\  es  a  light, 
flashy  color;  and  blaclc  is  ideal  for  early 
e\  ening  or  night  fishing. 

SKYLINE  POST  172,  Portland,  Orcg., 
has  embarked  on  a  hunter-safety-  teaching 
course  which  other  Legion  Posts  might 
consider.  Convinced  that  the  best  method 
of  reducing  gun  accidents  is  through  edu- 
cation. Skyline  Post  has  six  \olunteer  in- 
structors to  teach  a  course  established  by 
the  National  Rifle  .Association  and  the 
Oregon  State  Game  Commission.  So  far 
three  different  groups  of  boys  ha\  e  taken 
the  course,  with  more  courses  scheduled. 

HIKERS  AND  CAMPERS  will  find  a 
w  ealth  of  information  in  a  60-page  booklet 
compiled  by  the  Potomac  Appalachian 
Trail  Club  entitled  "Hiking,  Camping  and 
Mountaineering  Eciuii)ment."  It  gives  full 
particulars  concerning  the  things  you  are 
likely  to  need  in  the  great  outdoors,  where 
to  get  them  and  how  much  they'  cost.  It 
also  presents  some  general  information  on 
hiking  and  camping.  The  price  of  the  book 
is  60c  postpaid. 

If  you  have  a  helpful  idea  that  pertains 
to  hunting  or  fishing,  send  it  along.  If  we 
can  use  it,  we'll  reward  you  with  a  check  for 
S5.00.  Address:  Outdoor  Editor,  The 
American  Legion  Magazine,  720  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  19,  New  York. 
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around  submerged  brush  and  fallen 
trees,  beside  weed  beds  and  rocky  ledges. 
Experience  has  taught  them  that  in  such 
places  food  is  plentiful.  Frogs  and  min- 
nows splash  in  the  shallows,  moths  flut- 
ter close  to  the  surface  and  small  birds 
and  animals  often  fall  into  the  water. 
This  is  what  the  bass  are  waiting  for  and 
this  is  what  your  offerings  must  either 
consist  of  or  imitate. 

Floating  plugs  are  ideal  for  this  kind 
of  fishing,  cast  either  with  a  conventional 
bait  rod  or  a  light  spinning  rod.  They 
come  in  a  wide  array  of  shapes  to  imi- 
tate frogs,  shiners,  mice,  crawfish  and 
other  bass  favorites.  They  are  made  of 
wood,  metal  or  plastic,  smooth  or  scale 
finish,  in  all  sorts  of  color  combinations. 
Most  of  them  have  some  kind  of  built-in 
action  which  makes  them  dart,  wobble 
and  splash  as  they  move  through  the 
water.  All  of  them  will  take  fish  but 
after  dark  I  have  had  the  best  success 
with  jet  black  plugs.  This,  I  think,  is 
because  they  show  up  best  against  the 
night  sky. 

At  night  it  sometimes  takes  a  while 
for  a  bass  to  locate  your  lure  and  move 
in  for  the  kill  so  it's  important  to  fish 
each  spot  thoroughly.  Ease  your  boat 
as  silently  as  possible  to  within  30  ft. 
of  the  target  area  and  cast  your  plug 
toward  the  shoreline.  Let  it  remain  mo- 
tionless for  a  moment,  then  give  it  a 
little  jerk.  A  pause,  another  jerk  and 
then  reel  it  in  slowly,  increasing  the 
built-in  action  of  the  lure  by  pauses, 
changes  of  pace  and  frequent  twitches 
of  the  rod  tip.  If  nothing  happens,  cast 
again,  and  again,  up  to  20  times  or  more 
before  you  move  on. 

Plugs  were  invented  for  bass  fishing 
and  have  probably  accounted  for  more 
of  them  than  any  other  type  of  lure.  In 
recent  years,  however,  the  sport  of  bass 
bugging  has  become  increasingly  popu- 
lar. These  cork,  feather  and  hair  crea- 
tions made  to  represent  insects,  frogs  or 
mice  are  deadly  bass  attractors  when 
properly  used.  They  have  certain  ad- 
vantages over  plugs  in  that  their  single 
hooks  are  less  likely  to  catch  in  bushes 
or  submerged  obstructions  than  are  the 
plug's  three  sets  of  treble  hooks.  Also, 
they  are  easier  for  most  fishermen  to 
cast  accurately  in  the  dark.  You  need 
a  fairly  stiff  fly  rod  for  bass  bugging 
since  some  of  these  lures  have  quite  a  bit 
of  air  resistance.  An  SVi-  to  9-ft.  rod 
weighing  5  or  SVz  oz.  is  about  right. 

.Some  bugs  are  designed  to  make  pop- 
ping sounds  as  they  are  twitched  through 
the  water  but  most  depend  entirely  upon 
the  fisherman  to  impart  action  to  them. 
This  is  easily  done  by  manipulation  of 
the  rod  tip  and  the  more  commotion  you 
make,  the  greater  will  be  your  success. 

Most  anglers,  fishing  at  night  for  the 


FISHING'S  BEST  AT  NIGHT 
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first  time,  have  difficulty  judging  dis- 
tances and  either  land  their  lures  in 
trees  or,  more  often,  drop  them  too  far 
from  shore.  A  little  experience  helps 
to  overcome  these  faults  but,  meanwhile, 
it's  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  too  much 
distance  rather  than  too  little.  Lures, 
especially  bugs,  can  often  be  jerked  free 
from  branches  to  fall  into  the  water  with 
startling  results  but  lures  that  land  20 
or  30  ft.  from  shore  will  seldom  be 
noticed  by  the  fish. 

Just  one  more  caution.  Keep  a  firm 
hold  upon  your  rod  and  your  nerves. 
The  explosive  "whop"  of  a  strike  echo- 
ing out  of  the  darkness  followed  by  a 
sudden  tightening  of  the  line  and  arc- 
ing of  the  rod  can  do  things  to  your 
blood  pressure.  If  it  doesn't  .  .  .  well, 
adrenalin  won't  help  you,  either. 

Another  fish  which  is  made  to  order 
for  night  fishermen  is  the  walleyed  pike 
which  actually  is  not  a  pike  at  all  but  a 
member  of  the  perch  family.  Daytime 
anglers  pick  up  a  few  walleyes  in  the 
early  spring  and  quite  a  few  fishing 
through  the  ice  in  winter  but  during 
most  of  the  year  night  is  by  far  the  best 
time  to  catch  them.  Just  as  an  example, 
I  fished  a  lake  in  New  York  State  last 
summer  where  I  knew  there  were  plenty 
of  walleyes.  There  are  also  northern  pike 
but  I  concentrated  on  the  walleyes,  troll- 
ing deep  with  a  spinner  and  worm.  Be- 
tween noon  and  six  o'clock  I  took  one 
fish  that  weighed  two  pounds.  After  din- 
ner I  went  out  again  and  between  nine 
and  midnight  1  caught  nine  walleyes, 
four  of  them  weighing  better  than  five 
pounds  apiece. 

Walleyes  are  found  in  clear,  fairly 
deep  lakes  and  rivers  from  Athabasca 
to  Labrador,  south  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast  to  the  Carolinas  and  west  of  the 
Appalachians  to  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Arkansas  and  Nebraska.  They  are  espe- 
cially abundant  in  the  Great  Lakes  re- 
gion where  they  are  a  favorite  commer- 
cial fish  owing  to  their  delicious  flavor. 
These  elongated  perch  grow  to  a  weight 
of  20  lb.  or  more  but  the  average  is 
nearer  four. 

In  some  northern  lakes  walleyes  come 
to  the  surface  occasionally,  even  in  sum- 
mer, but  for  the  most  part  they  prefer 
deep  water  and  you  won't  go  wrong 
fishing  for  them  close  to  the  bottom, 
whether  you're  using  live  bait  or  arti- 
ficial lures.  Look  for  them  alongside 
steep  ledges  or  in  holes  bordered  by 
sunken  reefs. 

Worms,  shiners  and  baby  lamprey 
eels  arc  all  good  natural  baits.  Perhaps 
the  simplest  way  to  fish  for  walleyes  is 
to  anchor  your  boat  in  deep  water  and 
stillfish  with  your  bait  just  oflf  bottom. 
It's  a  good  idea  to  move  the  bait  every 
now  and  again,  though,  lifting  it  a  few 


feet  and  letting  it  settle  back  toward 
the  bottom.  Either  this  atracts  the  fish's 
attention  or  else  it  teases  them  into  strik- 
ing. Anyway,  it's  effective. 

Another  good  bait-fishing  method  is 
to  let  the  boat  drift  instead  of  anchor- 
ing it,  using  sufficient  lead  to  keep  your 
baited  hook  far  down  in  the  depths.  You 
can  cover  more  water  this  way  with  an 
increased  chance  of  finding  the  walleye 
schools  but  you  can  cover  still  more 
water  by  trolling.  This  is  the  way  most 
walleyes  are  taken  and  for  this  kind  of 
fishing  a  small  Junebug-type  spinner 
should  be  used  along  with  your  bait. 
Troll  it  slowly  and  let  it  bump  along  the 
bottom.  You'll  lose  a  few  hooks  but 
you'll  catch  more  fish  than  the  angler 
whose  bait  rides  above  the  rocks  —  and 
the  fish. 

Don't  worry  about  the  occasional  taps 
that  vibrate  the  line  as  your  bait  bounces 
along  the  bottom;  you'll  know  it  when  a 
walleye  hits.  He'll  try  to  take  the  rod 
right  out  of  your  hands  in  his  savage 
strike  and  he'll  keep  right  on  trying  in 
a  series  of  dogged,  boring  rushes  as  you 
fight  him  from  the  depths.  He's  not  a 
spectacular  fighter  like  the  aerial-minded 
bass  but  he'll  put  on  a  hard,  slugging 
battle  till  he  lands  in  your  net. 

Walleyes  will  take  spoons  and  plugs, 
too.  I've  had  the  best  success  with  wob- 
bling spoons  trolled  slowly  or  cast  and 
retrieved  in  short,  darting  motions  with 
pauses  in  between.  In  North  country 
lakes  I've  caught  walleyes  on  plugs 
which  ran  a  few  feet  below  the  surface 
but  deep-running  plugs  will  produce  the 
most  consistent  results  night  in  and  night 
out.  Let  them  sink  right  to  the  bottom 
and  then  troll  or  reel  them  slowly,  im- 
parting extra  action  with  your  rod  tip. 

For  stillfishing,  a  trout  flyrod  is  ideal 
but  for  trolling,  a  fairly  stiff  bait  casting 
or  spinning  rod  is  preferable.  You'll 
need  at  least  300  ft.  of  line  and  it  should 
be  from  12-  to  18-pound  test  to  stand 
the  rigors  of  walleye  fishing.  A  wire 
leader  is  a  good  addition,  too,  because 
walleyes  have  sharp  teeth. 

Of  all  after-dark  angling,  the  most 
exciting,  for  my  money,  and  the  most 
novel,  is  night  fishing  for  trout— brooks, 
browns  or  rainbows.  There's  something 
spine-tingling  about  standing  knee-deep 
in  a  murmurous  stream  with  black  water 
swirling  around  your  waders,  drifting  a 
lure  into  the  darkness,  something  ele- 
mental that  doesn't  happen  to  fishermen 
often  enough  in  this  overcivilized  age. 
If  you  haven't  tried  it  you've  got  one 
more  fishing  thrill  to  come,  as  well  as 
some  surprises,  for  night  trout  fishing 
is  as  rewarding  as  bass  fishing  after  dark 
and  produces  the  same  kind  of  kingsize 
fish  from  heavily  pounded,  close-to- 
home  waters. 
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It's  a  strangely  neglected  sport,  per- 
haps because  in  many  areas  it's  a  com- 
paratively new  one.  Fishermen  in  New 
York,  Michigan  and  a  handful  of  other 
States  have  for  years  been  bringing 
home  trophy  trout  caught  late  at  night 
when  less  savvy  anglers  were  asleep,  but 
in  many  States  night  fishing  for  trout 
has  been  illegal  until  recent  years.  The 
Fish  and  Game  boys  knew,  if  the  sports- 
men didn't,  that  big  trout  feed  at  night. 
Now  most  departments  have  abolished 
this  regulation  but  anglers  have  been 
slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportuni- 
ties thus  offered  them. 

Massachusetts  has  permitted  night 
trout  fishing  for  the  past  three  or  four 
years.  Last  summer  1  went  one  night  to 
a  typical  present-day  put-and-take 
stream  in  the  Berkshires,  bordered  by  a 
main  highway.  It  was  a  Sunday  and 
when  1  arrived  in  the  dusk  every  road- 
side area  was  jammed  with  picnickers 
and  every  pool  was  occupied  by  fisher- 
men. 

"What  luck?"  I  asked  one  of  them  as 
he  trudged  up  to  his  car. 

He  spread  his  hands  in  a  gesture  of 
disgust.  "One  eight-in.  rainbow  and  I've 
been  here  all  afternoon.  There  isn't  a 
decent  fish  left  in  the  river." 

"You  might  be  surprised,"  I  told  him. 
"The  best  fishing  is  just  beginning."  But 
he  snorted  contemptuously. 

"I've  had  it,"  he  said,  and  took  down 
his  rod. 

By  9  o'clock  the  last  fisherman  had 
left,  the  final  picnicker  had  retired  and 
I  had  five  miles  of  trout  water  all  to  my- 
self. I  tied  on  a  big  White  WulfT  fly  and 
waded  into  the  same  pool  the  dis- 
gruntled angler  had  just  left.  It  took  an 
hour  or  so  for  the  stream  to  quiet  down 
but  all  of  a  sudden  a  splash  echoed  out 
of  the  night  and  with  it  my  rod  tip  bowed 
in  a  straining  arc.  Standing  there  in  the 
shadowy  darkness  I  reeled  and  gave  line 
for  15  minutes  while  a  large,  determined 
fish  thrashed  and  leapt  and  bored  from 
one  end  of  the  pool  to  the  other.  Finally, 
I  was  able  to  lead  him  into  quiet  water 
near  shore  and  slip  the  net  under  him. 
That  trout,  a  glistening,  hard-fleshed 
brownie,  weighed  3'/*  pounds  on  my 
pocket  scale.  When  I  quit  around  one- 
thirty  a.m.  I  had  taken  and  released  nine 
good  trout  and  kept  another  three- 
pounder.  Those  trout  had  been  there 
all  that  sultry  day,  hiding  under  rocks 
and  undercut  banks  to  avoid  being 
trampled  by  wading  feet  or  hit  in  the 
head  by  a  barrage  of  spinners,  spoons 
and  metal  shiners.  Two  weeks  later  I 
caught  a  53^-lb.  brown  trout  in  that 
same  stream,  one  of  the  largest  trout  I 
have  ever  taken  anywhere. 

Stream  fishing  at  night  isn't  as  diffi- 
cult as  it  may  sound,  once  you  have 
learned  a  few  fundamentals.  The  most 
important  factor  is  to  know  your  stream. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  highly  dangerous 


to  wade  strange  waters  in  the  darkness 
and,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  only  by 
being  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  to- 
pography of  the  stream  that  you  will 
know  where  to  fish  when  you  can't  see 
what  you're  doing.  As  in  bass  fishing, 
it's  best  not  to  use  a  flashlight  unless 
absolutely  necessary. 

The  thing  to  do  is  to  choose  a  big 
pool  —  which  is  usually  where  trophy 
trout  hang  out  —  and  study  it  carefully 
in  the  daylight.  Notice  its  depth  in  vari- 
ous places,  take  note  of  its  sandbars  and 
ledges  and  observe  the  speed  and  course 
of  the  current.  Most  important  of  all, 
pick  a  good  spot  in  which  to  stand, 
a  spot  that  will  be  suitable  for  playing 
and  landing  a  fish  and  one  where  over- 
hanging branches  won't  impede  your 
fishing.  Then  when  you  return  at  night 
you'll  know  just  how  and  where  to  place 
your  lure  and  you  will  be  in  no  danger 
of  stepping  into  water  over  your  head. 

You  can  catch  trout  at  night  with  any 
of  the  baits  and  lures  which  work  well 
by  day.  Worms,  shiners,  grubs,  spoons, 
spinners,  wet  flies,  nymphs,  streamers 
and  dry  flies  all  are  effective  night  at- 
tractors  but  some  are  easier  to  fish  after 
dark  than  others.  It  is  best  to  avoid  deep- 
sinking  lures  which  are  likely  to  become 
snagged  on  the  bottom  because  it's  much 
harder  to  free  your  hook  at  night.  That, 
from  my  experience,  pretty  much  rules 
out  metal  lures  except  in  very  deep  pools 
with  a  good  flow  of  water  through  them. 
Even  then  it's  tricky  fishing.  Whenever 
I  use  a  sinking  lure— worms,  shiners,  wet 
flies  or  streamers— I  make  a  practice  of 
counting  as  the  line  drifts  downstream. 
I've  already  made  a  count  during  the 
daytime  so  I  know  just  about  how  far 
my  lure  has  drifted  and  how  deep  it  has 
sunk  at  any  given  time.  When  it  is  get- 


ting near  bottom  I  retrieve  it  and  cast 
again. 

This  method  brought  me  a  nice  string 
of  brook  trout  one  night  in  a  New  York 
State  beaver  bog.  I  was  using  nymphs  on 
that  occasion,  letting  them  settle  toward 
bottom.  The  trout  were  feeding  deep 
that  muggy,  summer  night  but  if  the  fly 
sank  too  far  it  became  snagged  in  sub- 
merged brush.  I  lost  two  or  three 
nymphs  and  then  I  started  counting.  I 
found  that  my  lures  hit  bottom  on  a  slow 
count  of  14  so  at  1 1  I  gave  the  nymph  a 
twitch  iind—whani—l  was  fast  to  a  hard- 
fighting  brookie.  That  gave  me  the  clue 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  night  each  time 
I  had  counted  to  1 1  1  yanked  the  lure 
away  from  the  bottom.  About  every  30 
or  40  casts  I'd  feel  the  tug  of  a  strike.  I 
lost  a  number  of  poorly  hooked  fish  but 
I  managed  to  net  a  dozen  trout,  one  a 
beautiful  21.4  -pounder. 

Actually,  though,  for  night  fishing,  my 
favorite  lure  and  the  one  that  has  been 
most  successful  for  me  is  the  dry  or 
floating  fly.  With  this  lure  one  has  the 
advantage  of  hearing  the  strike  as  well 
as  feeling  it,  which  is  a  great  boon  in  the 
dark.  Furthermore,  it's  a  killer.  Big  can- 
nibal trout  seem  to  like  to  top  off  a  meal 
with  a  dessert  of  insects.  One  big  rain- 
bow I  caught  had  a  seven-inch  trout  in- 
side him  but  he  was  still  hungry  enough 
to  nail  my  floating  Miller.  You  don't 
need  to  worry  about  the  fly  dragging  in 
the  current  at  night,  either.  Just  drop  it 
on  the  surface  and  if  there's  a  fish 
around  he's  very  apt  to  hit  it,  for  trout 
seem  to  lose  their  caution  after  dark. 

Oftentimes  you'll  hear  them  feeding 
in  the  still  of  the  night.  That  is  what  hap- 
pened with  the  5'/4-lb.  brown.  I  was 
sitting  on  a  rock  having  a  smoke  when 
I  heard  a  sound  in  the  pool  below,  the 
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soft  plopping  noise  of  a  rising  fish  suck- 
ing insects  from  the  surface.  I  moved 
cautiously  to  the  tail  of  the  pool  and 
cast  a  big  Gray  Wulfl'  diagonally  up- 
stream. It  hadn't  floated  two  feet  before 
it  disappeared  in  a  swirl  of  water  and 
the  splash  that  followed  sounded  as 
though  someone  had  tossed  a  dog  into 
the  pool. 

You  want  big  dry  flies  for  night  fish- 
ing —  bushy  Wulff's  and  Bivisibles  tied 
on  Number  6  hooks.  Oil  the  fly  well  to 
make  it  float,  cast  it  slightly  upstream 
and  across  and  let  it  float  in  an  arc  to 
the  end  of  the  slack  line.  Then  leave  it 
for  a  moment,  for  trout  often  take  the 


fly  as  it  flutters  in  the  current  just  below 
the  surface  —  something  they  will  sel- 
dom do  in  the  daytime. 

Trout  fishing  in  lakes  at  night  is  pro- 
ductive, too.  For  this  sport  you  can  still- 
fish  with  worms  or  shiners,  you  can  troll 
streamer  flies,  spoons,  spinners  or  bait 
or  you  can  cast  with  wet  or  dry  flies. 
There's  a  certain  shallow  pond  in  New 
Hampshire  which  is  full  of  big  brook 
trout  but  if  you  go  there  on  a  summer 
day  you  would  think  there  wasn't  a  fish 
in  it.  They  are  all  hugging  bottom,  rest- 
ing in  the  shade  of  rocks.  As  insect  life 
begins  to  hatch  out  in  the  cooling  dusk, 
however,  the  lake's  calm  surface  begins 


to  ripple  with  rings  made  by  rising  fish. 
From  then  until  dawn  the  panic  is  on. 
Fortunate  fishermen  who  know  the 
secret  of  this  pond  have  hauled  brook 
trout  up  to  five  lb.  in  weight  from  its 
shadowy  midnight  waters. 

Just  a  couple  of  tips  more  on  night- 
time fishing.  Be  sure  to  dress  warmly, 
for  even  in  summer  the  weather  is  apt 
to  turn  chilly  after  dark.  And  don't  for- 
get the  bug  juice  because  mosquitoes, 
gnats  and  midges,  like  fish,  bite  better 
by  night  than  by  day. 

Daytime  angling  is  pleasant  indeed, 
but  after  all,  you've  got  all  winter  to 

sleep.  THE  END 


LEARN  TO  LAUGH  AT  YOURSELF 
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They  have  no  protection  against  the 
blows  they're  bound  to  receive,  sooner 
or  later. 

My  own  sense  of  humor  should  be 
well-developed;  it's  been  tested  often 
enough.  When  you're  in  the  public  eye, 
you  need  a  good  one  more  than  ever.  It 
cushions  the  blows  from  fans,  critics 
and,  in  my  case,  other  comedians.  You 
have  to  learn  to  take  the  ribbing,  as  I 
have  had  to  in  regard  to  my  most 
prominent  facial  feature.  And  you  have 
to  be  ready  to  put  your  sense  of  humor 
to  work  on  short  notice. 

Back  in  the  forties  I  visited  Number 
10  Downing  Street.  I  knew  Winston 
Churchill  was  a  fan  of  mine,  but  didn't 
know  a  high-level  strategy  meeting  had 
been  called  for  that  hour.  As  statesmen 
and  military  brass  milled  around  me,  I 
could  see  that  Winnie  was  trying  to 
place  my  face.  When  we  were  finally  in- 
troduced, he  apologized  for  being  so 
busy,  led  the  others  into  another  room 
and  left  me  feeling  like  a  nazi  spy. 

Without  a  good  sense  of  humor,  I 
think  I'd  have  dropped  dead.  Let  down 
after  having  looked  forward  to  meeting 
Mr.  Churchill,  I  could  still  smile  about 
a  situation  that  might  have  been  a  scene 
from  one  of  my  movies.  Besides,  I  soft- 
ened the  blow  by  "borrowing"  some  of 
the  Prime  Minister's  stationery  before 
leaving. 

Speaking  of  stationery,  it  has  taken  a 
lot  of  humor  for  me  to  answer  some  of 
my  fan  mail.  If  somebody  heaves  an 
overripe  tomato  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
at  me,  I  don't  duck  it.  I  think  all  actors 
should  pay  attention  to  their  mail, 
especially  the  criticism. 

Making  "Beau  James,"  I  received  a 
lot  of  letters  from  people  who  had 
known  Jimmy  Walker,  including  a  few 
who  thought  I  was  ofl'  my  rocker  trying 
to  portray  him.  However,  Walker  was  a 
wit,  so  the  script  wasn't  such  a  bad  fit. 
And  the  suggestions  that  came  in  helped 
the  writers  tailor  it  all  the  tighter. 

They  reminded  me  of  the  letters  I  got 


when  I  played  a  military  policeman  in 
"Off  Limits."  One  from  an  MP,  although 
far  from  complimentary,  contained  sev- 
eral helpful  suggestions.  By  way  of 
thanks,  I  sent  him  an  autographed  photo 
of  myself  in  an  MP  uniform.  I  learned 
later  that  he  put  it  up  in  the  barracks 
for  use  as  a  dartboard.  But,  that  was  all 
right  with  me  —  I  always  did  enjoy  pro- 
viding servicemen  with  entertainment. 

Of  course,  every  Hollywood  star  gets 
letters  from  crackpots  asking  for  such 
incidentals  as  money.  When  I  get  mail 
like  that,  I  refer  the  writers  to  either 
the  U.S.  Treasury  or  Bing  Crosby, 
whichever  I  figure  is  richer  at  the 
moment.  It's  usually  Bing. 

More  than  once  I've  received  a  letter 
so  uncomplimentary  I've  been  moved  to 
write  a  blistering  reply.  When  so  inclined 
I  write  but  only  to  get  it  off  my  chest. 
After  convincing  myself  that  I've  really 
fired  a  broadside,  I  post  it  in  the  waste- 
paper  basket.  This  works  so  well  I'm 
thinking  of  recommending  that  the  Post 
Office  people  establish  a  special  dead- 
letter  office  for  those  that  steam  them- 
selves open. 

Developing  your  sense  of  humor  calls 
for  learning  to  think  before  you  act.  It's 
best,  I've  found,  to  sleep  on  anything 
that  makes  you  burn.  And  you  can  get 
a  lot  of  help  from  others  —  the  people 
you  work  with  or  your  family.  The  built- 
in  job  I  have  at  home  —  my  teenage  son, 
Tony  —  has  me  permanently  cured  of 
bloated  beanie. 

I  remember  a  time  when  we  dined 
out  together  and  he  very  loudly  ad- 
dressed me  as  "Mr.  Hope."  Other  diners 
laughed,  but  I  called  him  down  for 
attracting  attention. 

"Oh,  I  forgot,  Dad,"  he  said,  almost 
as  loud.  "You're  supposed  to  get  all  the 
laughs." 

A  lot  of  people  need  to  learn  to 
laugh,  period,  before  they  can  learn  to 
laugh  at  themselves.  They  have  to  ac- 
quire an  appreciation  of  the  humor  of 
others.  If  they're  English,  this  may  take 


them  longer  than  most.  An  Englishman 
laughs  first  at  a  joke  to  be  polite.  Then 
he  laughs  because  others  are  still  laugh- 
ing. Finally,  he  laughs  when  he  gets  the 
joke  himself. 

That's  why  there's  talk  of  banning 
comedy  on  British  TV  on  Saturday 
nights.  Too  many  ministers  have  com- 
plained about  church  services  being  in- 
terrupted by  delayed  laughter. 

Now,  before  any  Englishman  decides 
to  dash  off  a  nasty  note  to  me,  I  want  to 
point  out  that  I  was  born  in  Eltham 
and  it's  no  gag  when  I  talk  about  my 
British  cousins.  I'd  also  like  to  point  out 
that  the  English,  like  the  Scotch,  the 
Irish,  and  millions  of  others  in  a  hun- 
dred different  categories,  have  long  been 
the  butt  of  jokes.  But,  an  ever-increasing 
number  now  can  laugh  at  themselves. 

I  say  ever-increasing  because,  al- 
though TV  has  greatly  expanded  their 
exposure  to  jokes  about  their  race  or 
class,  there  hasn't  been  as  much  of  a 
rise  in  protests  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. This  is  surprising  when  you 
consider  that  TV  is  credited  with  adding 
several  hundred  words  to  the  average 
person's  vocabulary,  not  counting  those 
used  when  the  picture  tube  blows. 

When  I  visited  Russia,  I  kept  recalling 
a  dream  I  once  had.  I  was  on  a  USO 
tour,  had  crash-landed  in  red  territory, 
and  was  taken  to  the  Kremlin.  They 
made  me  listen  to  recordings  of  pro- 
grams on  which  I'd  kidded  the  commies, 
then  drafted  a  confession  for  me  to  sign. 
When  they  pushed  a  pen  at  me,  I  col- 
lapsed. And  that's  when  I  woke  up, 
sprawled  on  the  bedroom  floor.  When 
I  stood  up,  I  thought  I  heard  someone 
knocking  on  the  door.  It  was  my  knees. 

Remembering  that  realistic  nightmare 
made  me  a  little  uneasy  in  Moscow.  A 
good  sense  of  humor  is  one  thing  the 
Russians  can  never  claim  they  invented. 
I  think  it's  one  of  the  strongest  forces  of 
the  free  world.  If  you  want  to  make  a 
real  contribution  to  the  cold  war,  learn 
to  laugh  at  yourself!  the  end 
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trusted  to  see  that  the  job  is  completed. 

The  new  Commander  will  get  the 
membership  committee  going  even  be- 
fore Labor  Day,  as  far  as  completing 
its  plan  of  operations  is  concerned. 
Plans  will  be  laid  far  enough  in  advance 
so  that  bills  will  go  out  to  members  on 
schedule  without  possibility  of  delay. 
There  are  standard  national  billing  dates 
starting  in  September,  and  standard  bill- 
ing forms  —  which  make  this  routine 
easy  for  membership  officers  who  are 
organized  in  their  work  early  enough. 

Whatever  other  plan  the  Post  will 
follow  to  complete  membership  renew- 
als before  Nov.  1 1  —  and  move  on  to 
other  things  —  will  occupy  the  highest 
priority  attention  of  the  Commander 
and  the  membership  workers  during 
August  (planning)  and  September  (exe- 
cuting) . 

Getting  jobs  done  and  out  of  the  way 
in  priority  order  ratlier  than  letting  them 
all  pile  up  on  one  another,  is  a  general 
principle  of  any  leadership  situation. 
Point  3.  Your  personality  as  a  leader 
is  a  special  thing.  Volumes  could  be 
written  about  the  personal  qualities  of 
good  leaders.  Most  people  know  that  if 
their  friends  give  them  authority,  and 
they  become  officious  and  bossy  when 
in  office,  they  are  sunk.  Your  people 
will  not  work  voluntarily  for  you  if  you 
show  them  an  overbearing  manner.  Not 
too  many  elected  leaders  make  this  mis- 
take. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  weakest  of 
leaders  is  he  who  spends  his  time  in 
office  trying  so  hard  to  prove  that  he 
is  still  "just  one  of  the  fellows"  that  he 
never  bothers  anybody.  The  good  leader 
is  not  just  one  of  the  boys  trying  to  be 
popular.  He  has  to  lead  others  in  initia- 
tive, and  in  the  end  he  has  to  see  that 
things  that  are  planned  actually  happen. 
He  has  to  resolve  problems.  If  he  backs 
off  from  "bothering  people"  in  order  to 
be  a  prince,  things  will  go  to  pot  and  he 
will  be  most  unpopular,  as  all  weak  lead- 
ers are. 

What  is  the  magic  of  actually  being 
the  boss  without  being  bossy?  It  lies  in 
recognizing  that  your  friends  know  you 
are  the  boss  because  they  gave  you  the 
job.  You  can,  and  should  be,  as  nice 
and  polite  about  it  as  you  please,  in  the 
sure  faith  that  your  nicest,  politest  words 
and  manners  are  acknowledged  by  your 
friends  to  have  force. 

The  same  magic  has  a  double  edge. 
Any  offense  you  give  is  twice  as  offen- 
sive as  if  you  had  given  it  when  not  in  a 
position  of  leadership.  A  friend  who  can 
take  a  josh  from  you  personally  won't 
think  it  so  funny  if  it  comes  to  him  from 
the  Commander's  chair. 

While  you  are  the  leader,  a  word  of 
criticism  from  you  is  no  longer  just 


WHAT  SORT  OF  A  LEADER  ARE  YOU? 

 (Ctmliuuid  jroiii  pngc  2J ) 

your  opinion  —  it  is  a  censure  from  the 
leader. 

Conclusion:  Virtiudly  every  good 
leader  is  fair,  thoughtful,  polite  in  word 
and  manner,  hut  never  abandons  his 
duty  in  order  to  he  popular. 
Point  4.  Your  organization  will  hum  if 
you  know  how  to  use  manpower.  Many 
hands  make  light  work.  The  ideal  vol- 
unteer organization  has  a  large  number 
of  people  with  some  of  the  work  to  do. 
Many  leaders  make  the  mistake  of  think- 
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ing  that  members  will  resent  being 
asked  to  work.  Quite  the  contrary,  mem- 
bers who  are  never  asked  to  do  anything 
are  apt  to  drift  away,  partly  out  of  bore- 
dom, and  partly  out  of  feeling  that  they 
aren't  appreciated. 

Don't  be  misled  by  the  fact  that  al- 
most anyone  may  protest  when  asked  to 
do  a  job.  This  is  usually  a  normal  form 
of  modesty.  Being  asked  to  do  a  job  by 
the  leader  is  an  honor.  Even  the  person 
who  firmly  refuses  to  take  a  job  is  not 
offended,  he  is  honored  at  being  asked. 
But  the  Commander  should  always  ask 
a  second  time,  after  listening  to  pro- 
tests, because  protests  may  be  made  out 
of  a  sense  of  modesty  when  offered  the 
honor  of  serving  on  the  team. 

In  making  committee  appointments. 
Commanders  should  recognize  two 
types  of  members  —  both  glad  to  serve. 
One  type  is  made  up  of  those  who  take 
major  responsibility  well,  and  will  make 
a  committee  hum  as  a  good  Commander 
makes  a  Post  hum.  Committee  chairmen 
should  be  chosen  from  among  such 
people.  But  appointments  should  not 
stop  there  —  though  they  often  do,  with 
the  result  that  the  leader  and  four  or 


five  chairmen  are  trying  to  do  the  work 
of  a  hundred  or  more  people. 

Every  organization  is  loaded  with 
people  who  do  not  care  for  the  planning 
and  decision-making  work  of  chairmen, 
but  who  will  be  glad  —  if  asked  —  to 
do  any  job  that  is  spelled  out  for  them. 
Good  committees  have  large  general 
membership,  and  good  committee  chair- 
men organize  tasks  so  that  each  one 
of  a  large  committee  accepts  a  specific 
duty,  spelled  out  as  clearly  as  possible. 

No  matter  what  the  organization,  the 
success  of  the  group  in  its  tasks  will  de- 
pend greatly  on  the  success  of  the  leaders 
in  getting  as  many  people  as  possible 
to  commit  themselves  to  do  some  of  the 
work. 

Point  5.  Because  we  are  discussing  a 
going  organization,  we  have  not  put 
objectives  up  front.  Most  of  a  Legion 
Post  Commander's  objectives  are  inher- 
ited. But  he  should  start  the  year  with 
objectives  of  his  own.  In  general  terms, 
in  a  going  organization,  they  are  easy  to 
spell  out.  First  the  top  man  should  aim 
to  do  everything  at  least  as  well  as  last 
year.  Second,  he  should  set  his  sights  on 
at  least  some  improvement  over  last 
year. 

But  the  Commander  is  no  lone  wolf 
who  is  out  to  revolutionize  his  organ- 
ization single  handed.  He  is  a  member 
of  a  team.  His  basic  method  of  seeking 
improvement  is  to  inspire  his  team  mem- 
bers to  come  up  with  ways  to  better  their 
operation.  If  you  think  that  means  sug- 
gesting that  their  present  operation  is 
lousy,  look  back  at  that  word  "inspire." 

In  the  center  section  of  this  magazine 
are  two  news  stories  about  Posts  sugges- 
tive of  new  and  original  approaches  to 
(a)  membership  and  (b)  undone  com- 
munity service  jobs.  They  are  called  "No 
Problem"  and  "Great  Good  at  No  Cost." 

In  point  10  (below)  are  some  general 
suggestions  of  ways  to  seek  improve- 
ments. 

Po;nt  6.  You  are,  indeed,  a  team  mem- 
ber, and  the  fact  that  you  are  the  quar- 
terback definitely  does  not  mean  that 
you  are  the  whole  team.  On  any  im- 
portant matter  you  will  seek  advice  from 
the  other  leaders  of  the  Post.  We  leave 
it  to  your  good  sense  to  know  with 
whom  you  should  consult  on  what.  Your 
job  in  calling  advisors  together  is  not 
to  tell  them  what  to  do.  but  to  make 
them  come  to  grips  with  their  problems. 
In  a  large  sense,  you  are  an  ear  which, 
by  listening,  causes  the  rest  of  the  team 
to  articulate  their  plans,  and  thus  make 
them. 

Point  7.  After  your  Post's  workload  is 
assigned,  you  are  the  checker-upper  on 
how  it's  going.  You  do  the  minimum 
checking  up  needed  to  know  that  things 
are  moving  along,  but  no  less  than  that. 
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As  much  as  possible,  you  do  it  with  a 
gentle  word  —  a  "How  are  you  doing?" 
or  a  "Do  you  have  any  problems?"  or 
an  "I'd  like  to  listen  in  on  your  next 
committee  meeting,  when  is  it?" 

You  liave  to  check  up  both  to  keep 
things  going  on  schedule  and  to  know 
the  score  all  the  time  (as  you  are  ex- 
pected by  every  member  to  know  it). 

But  you  also  check  up  in  this  gentle 
way  as  a  favor  to  your  committees. 

They  are  as  proud  to  prove  to  you 
that  everything  is  going  fine  as  they  are 
anxious  to  have  you  share  any  worry 
they  have  about  problems  that  vex  them. 

Therefore  a  good  chief  shows  an  in- 
terest in  the  progress  of  a  committee 
quite  as  much  when  its  going  along  in 
high  as  when  it  needs  a  little  push.  The 
same  applies  to  showing  an  interest  in 
your  officers'  work. 

Point  8.  Praise  from  you  is  not  just  your 
personal  praise,  it  is  "official"  praise  as 
long  as  you  wear  the  mantle.  Don't 
waste  praise  on  those  who  haven't 
earned  it,  don't  withhold  it  from  those 
who  have.  Volunteers  have  only  two  re- 
wards to  look  forward  to  for  a  job  well 
done.  One  is  their  own  satisfaction  in 
having  done  it  well,  the  other  is  the 
recognition  of  the  group  —  of  whom  the 
chief  is  the  spokesman. 
Point  9.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  amount 
of  time  that  volunteers  can  give  to  the 
work  of  a  group.  You  cannot  keep  your 
workers  at  a  high  pitch  for  a  long  time. 
They  have  their  own  affairs  to  tend  to. 
Good  leadership  works  out  a  plan  for 
each  project  so  that  once  it  moves  it 
can  be  executed  in  rapid  fire  order. 
People  enjoy  setting  aside  a  certain  time 
to  work  together  to  get  something  done. 
This  means  that  when  they  show  up 


they  are  ready  to  work.  If  they  have  to 
stand  around  with  their  hands  in  their 
pockets  while  someone  starts  figuring 
now  what's  to  be  done,  disintegration 
sets  in  fast. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the 
whole  year.  Members  who  will  work  like 
beavers,  and  love  it,  to  help  get  the 
normal  operation  for  the  year  going  in 
September  and  October  will  not  show 
as  much  enthusiasm  if  they're  still  work- 
ing on  that  as  December  rolls  in.  Either 
they  will  want  to  rest  for  a  while,  or 
they'll  want  to  feel  that  by  now  they're 
working  on  something  new. 
Point  10.  Earlier  we  talked  about  im- 
proving the  Post  operation.  One  way 
to  do  this  is  to  study  the  many  approved 
Legion  programs  and  look  for  those 
your  Post  is  not  carrying  out.  Then  look 
for  people  who  aren't  already  busy,  but 
who  might  be  the  right  ones  to  pick  up 
new  (to  your  Post)  programs  and  func- 
tions. 

Do  you  have  a  Legislative  Chairman 
to  be  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  Post  on 
state  and  federal  laws  that  the  Legion 
is  interested  in?  It's  an  easy  job  for  the 
right  man,  and  you  can  get  the  Legion's 
Nat'l  Legislative  Bulletin  for  him  for 
$3  a  year.  That's  all  it  would  cost,  ex- 
cept for  postage  on  occasions  when  it  is 
proper  for  your  Congressmen  to  be  writ- 
ten to  in  the  name  of  the  Post.  A  review 
of  existing  approved  Legion  programs, 
state  and  national,  could  hardly  fail  to 
find  new  things  adaptable  to  your  Post. 

How  about  new  ideas  for  improving 
what  you  already  do? 

Here's  an  idea  on  membership  that 
was  proposed  last  March  —  namely: 
make  a  special  effort  to  invite  former 
members  back.  Certainly  any  Post  which 


does  not  make  this  a  part  of  its  annual 
fall  membership  drive  can  only  gain  by 
doing  it. 

A  small  committee  could  be  named 
in  August  to  do  the  special  job  of  going 
over  the  records  to  make  a  list  of  former 
members  who  still  live  in  your  area. 

And  while  we  have  been  talking  about 
getting  work  out  of  members,  how  about 
turning  an  eye  to  how  much  pleasure 
members  get  out  of  the  Post?  Certainly 
this  an  area  worth  more  than  a  casual 
look  as  you  seek  some  way  in  which  to 
make  this  year  an  improvement  over 
last. 

Is  there  room  in  your  state  quota  for 
you  to  send  an  extra  boy  to  Boys  State? 
If  so,  you  will  have  improved  your  op- 
eration if  you  find  a  way  to  send  him. 

Do  you  have  a  Post  junior  American 
Legion  baseball  team?  In  general,  how 
are  you  doing  in  youth  activities  and 
in  the  Legion  programs  that  involve  the 
schools  —  such  as  American  Education 
Week  (November);  Oratorical  Contest; 
School  Medals  awards? 

A  good  leader  will  have  the  sense  not 
to  try  to  take  on  so  much  that's  new 
that  the  Post  isn't  ready  for  it.  But  he 
will  scarcely  want  to  go  out  of  office 
without  having  done  something  that 
leaves  things  as  well  as  he  found  them 
in  most  respects  and  a  little  better  in 
some. 

Point  12.  Of  one  thing  you  can  be  sure. 

If  the  people  who  named  you  their  lead- 
er look  back  on  this  year  as  one  in  which 
they  feel  that  they  did  a  good  deal,  and 
did  it  well,  they  will  remember  your 
year  as  a  good  one.  Which,  if  you  think 
it  over,  is  as  good  a  guide  to  what  it 
takes  to  be  a  good  leader  as  all  the  words 
we've  set  down  here.  the  end 


A  REPLY  TO  THE  "ANGRY  YOUNG  MEN" 


plaining  that  by  "The  Joneses"  he  means 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans,  he  re- 
marks: "What  are  the  Joneses  like  to- 
day? What  are  they  doing,  and  think- 
ing? 

"We  arc  upgrading  ourselves  cultur- 
ally. Our  three  million  college  students 
are  without  precedent,  and  the  growth 
of  adult  education,  and  the  prolifera- 
tion of  community  associations  like 
P.T.A.,  local  opera,  orchestra,  drama, 
art  and  civic  organizations  is  a  phenom- 
enon unmatched  elsewhere.  .  .  . 

"In  short,  the  Joneses  arc,  I  believe, 
the  most  resourceful,  adaptable  and  re- 
silient large  group  anywhere  in  the 
world,  with  the  highest  standards  in  all 
fields  that  have  ever  characterized  any 
major  section  of  the  population  in  any 
big  country." 

It  seems  possible  that  Peregrine 
Worsthorne's  article  may  have  alerted 
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a  number  of  important  commentators, 
besides  Mr.  Lawrence  and  Mr.  Bliven, 
to  the  point  of  protest  against  the  faulty 
fault-finding  of  captious  critics. 

Among  these  protesters  are  John 
Chamberlain,  in  the  Freeman;  Raymond 
Moley  and  Henry  Hazlitt  in  Newsweek; 
Sophie  Kerr,  in  McC all's  (who  says 
what  makes  America  great  is  our  gen- 
erosity—of which  we  don't  boast 
enough)  and  several  truly  expert  indus- 
trialists and  practical-minded  economists 
who  know  the  facts  of  American  life. 

The  essence  of  their  authoritative 
testimony  is  that  the  Angry  Young  Men 
have  no  sound  knowledge  or  under- 
standing of  the  society  they're  angry 
about;  or,  in  other  words,  "what  makes 
Sammy  (Uncle  Sam)  run!" 

After  citing  this  testimony  for  the 
defense  against  the  accusations  of  major 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  I  think  it's 
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not  anticlimactic  to  note  some  of  the 
fuiminations  of  Angry  Young  Men  of 
no  special  eminence— except  that  these 
made  me  eminently  more  angry  than 
the  criticisms  of  more  important  people. 

In  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  defense 
of  democracy,  Edward  Cranshaw,  in  the 
Times  Magazine,  wrote  of  "the  vulgarity 
and  purposelessness  of  the  masses"  and 
characterized  our  present  political  sys- 
tem as  "government  of  the  base,  for  the 
base,  by  the  base,"  (which  would  indi- 
cate that  Americans  are  a  herd  of  low 
characters,  ruled  by  town,  county,  city. 
State  and  Federal  governments  com- 
posed of  equally  low  characters),  for 
which  his  remedy  was  to  have  our  vulgar 
and  purposeless  masses  persuaded  "to 
delegate  power  to  good  natural  leaders, 
to  give  them  their  heads,  to  recognize  the 
highest  when  they  see  it,  and  to  look  to 
those  who  can  supply  it." 


Mr.  Cranshaw  is  an  intriguing  ex- 
ample of  ignorance  of  what  democracy 
is  and  how  it  works,  or  he'd  realize  that 
the  remedy  he  proposes,  "for  the  people 
to  choose  good  leaders,"  is  what,  in  the 
main,  they  do.  though  they're  not  prone 
to  choose  the  kind  of  leaders  Mr.  Cran- 
shaw would  consider  good  (like  Cran- 
shaw, Packard,  Crosby,  and  such  con- 
temptuous critics  of  American  manners 
and  intelligence). 

Now  let's  consider  the  testimony  (for 
the  prosecution)  of  a  few  R.Y.W.  (rag- 
ing young  writers)  of  whom  you  have 
probably  never  heard,  but  from  whom 
you  are  about  to  hear— as  reported  in 
ilie  New  York  iiines. 

Deposes  John  Cheever:  "Having  de- 
termined the  nightmare  symbols  of  our 
existence,  the  characters  have  become 
debased  and  life  in  the  United  Slates  in 
1960  is  hell." 

Just  what  in  hell  this  double  talk 
means  is  difficult  to  determine  exactly, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Cheever  in- 
tends to  express  dissatisfaction  with  his 
American  surroundings. 

Philip  Roth  uses  just  three  words  to 
express  his  general  agreement  with 
Messrs.  Cheever  and  Cranshaw;  he  finds 
himself  living  in  "a  grotesque  society." 
It  /.V  slightly  grotesque  that  this  society 
of  ours  seems  to  produce  so  many  "in- 
tellectuals" who,  like  the  samples 
quoted,  can  find  no  virtue  in  the  land 
they  inhabit  (or  infest)  and  in  which 
they  prosper. 

Even  when  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  our  grotesque  society  is  the  world's 
wealthiest-with  the  widest  distribution 
of  that  wealth— our  native  critics  regard 
that  prosperity  as  sordid,  and  enjoyment 
of  its  benefits  by  "the  masses"  as  proof 
of  gross  materialism. 

The  most  grotesque  example  of  this 
attitude  is,  (again)  a  Times  Maf;azine 
article  by  Peggy  and  Pierre  Streit,  titled 
"Basic  Query:  Why  Are  We  Blessed?" 
Conceding,  though  reluctantly,  that  our 
material  well-being  can  be  construed  as 
a  blessing,  the  Streits  proceed  with  a 
series  of  questions  intended  to  demon- 
strate that  we  don't  deserve  our  bless- 
ings, and  ought  to  apologize-to  less  for- 
tunate nations— for  having  them. 

These  two  paragraphs  from  the  .Streit 
litany  are  illustrative  of  the  trend  of 
their  "oh-so-'umble"  queries: 

"And  so,  this  morning,  as  we  read 
that  88  percent  of  all  Americans  own 
television  sets,  we  ask  ourselves,  as  we 
have  so  often  before,  what  we  and  what 
our  countrymen  have  done  to  merit  the 
bounty  and  the  comfort  with  which  we 
live,  and  what  so  much  of  the  world  has 
done  to  warrant  its  destitution. 

"Why  are  we  permitted  to  look  to  to- 
morrow without  fear  of  want  when,  for 
so  many  in  this  world,  tomorrow  may 
well  bring  flood,  famine  or  disease  to 
destroy  all  that  they  cherish?  Why  are 


we  permitted  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
freedom  and  security,  knowing  that 
well-established  democratic  institutions 
in  the  United  States  have  peacefully 
elected  a  new  President,  while  in  most 
of  the  underdeveloped  world  there  is  no 
freedom,  there  are  no  democratic  insti- 
tutions—or even  much  understanding 
of  them  or  hope  that  they  may  soon  pro- 
vide the  blessings  enjoyed  in  the  West?" 

To  this  incredible  instance  of  a  guilt 
complex  over  our  "unearned  blessings" 
a  lew  counter-queries  are  indicated,  such 
as:  Why  are  we  cursed  by  the  kind  of 
"reporting"  instanced  by  the  .Streit  stuff, 


blowing:' 


"First  thing  you  have  to  learn,  Marks,  is  not 
to  inhale." 
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and  typical  of  the  obsession  of  so  many 
of  our  contemporary  commentators  that 
our  comparative  affluence  is  unmerited 
and  somewhat  shameful?  Why  are  we 
afflicted  with  "basic"  queries— based  on 
such  Streit  misstatements  as:  (1)  That 
we  don't  rate  our  high  standard  of  liv- 
ing because  we  don't  work  as  hard  as 
Indian  or  Chinese  peasants. 
ANSWER:  Our  industrial  and  social 
system  has  been  achieved  not  by  unre- 
warding toil  but  by  the  efTicient  appli- 
cation of  our  energy  to  lessening  labor 
and  increasing  production. 

(2)  Not  stated,  but  implied,  is  the 
Streit  idea  that  our  prosperity  has  been 
won,  partially,  by  robbing  the  "have 
nots"? 

REPLY:  That  is  definitely  false. 

(3)  That  only  the  cold  war  has  made 
us  contribute  to  the  underdeveloped 
nations. 

ANSWER:  Our  history  records  billions 
of  dollars  and  regiments  of  administra- 
tors and  technicians  sent,  for  decades, 
in  aid  of  distressed  peoples  everywhere. 

(4)  We,  personally,  have  done  noth- 
ing to  maintain  our  democratic  ideals. 


ANSWER:  We,  personally,  maintain 
them  by  voting  and  working  within  the 
framework  of  our  traditions  (and  some 
13  million  of  us  fought,  and  more  than 
a  million  died,  only  a  few  years  ago  in 
defense  of  those  ideals). 
Now  a  country-query: 

(5)  Who,  or  what,  "permits  us"  to 
flourish  if  it  isn't  our  own  efforts?  Is  it 
Providence  that  unfairly  blesses  us  with 
cars  and  television  sets  when  many 
people  lack  washtubs? 

(6)  And  isn't  it  a  demonstrable  fact 
that  the  "have  nots"  who  are  improving 
their  lot  the  fastest  are  doing  so  with 
American  aid  and  American  industrial, 
medical  and  agricultural  techniques 
(The  Philippines,  Japan  and  Taiwan, 
for  example)? 

Basic  query:  (by  this  incensed  old 
author)  Why  are  we  permitted,  by  the 
Times  Magazine,  for  one,  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  kind  of  reporting  that  sug- 
gests Americans  are  just  a  bunch  of 
lucky  folks  who  ought  to  be  humbly 
saying,  "Excuse  us  for  living— so  well." 

And  since  that  is  the  kind  of  attitude 
that  made  me  hot  enough  to  fuse  this 
angry  article  together,  this  would  seem 
a  good  place  to  stop— and  cool  off. 

Which  I  think  I  can  do  best  by  quot- 
ing some  "100  percent  American"  lines 
of  mine  in  answer  to  the  Angry  Young 
Men  of  more  than  30  years  ago. 
"Never  before  has  a  nation  meant 
So  much  glorious  discontent. 
So  much  of  reaching,  so  much  of 
daring 

For  what  seems  worthy  a  people's 
sharing. 

What  if,  with  our  larger  reach,  we 
clutch. 

At  dross  and  tinsel  that  lure  the 
touch? 

It's  only  the  crowd  in  its  vague 

beginning 
Of  finding  things  that  are  worth 

the  winning. 
And  even  so— was  it  ever  true 
That  growth  should  be  for  the 

Chosen  Few, 
That  civilization  prospers  so 
On  the  misery  of  the  "mob"  below? 

It  never  was  true— you  shall  see, 
in  time. 

The  heights  that  the  "mob"  itself 

shall  climb. 
The  mob  that's  looking  ahead,  not 
back. 

The  mob  that  follows  no  beaten 
track. 

The  mob  that  toils  for  its  ow  n 

advance 
Where  Civilization  means— A 

Chance! 
Am  I  waving  the  flag?  Do  1  seem 

to  brag? 
All  right,  admitted:  I  wave  the 

flag!"  THE  END 
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CONTINENTAL  FLIGHT  BAG  is  handsonu 
and  practical.  Made  of  soft  water  buffalo 
leather,  it  can  hold  enough  for  extended  trijjs. 
Pockets  have  brass  locks  which  hold  anything 
from  visas  to  cigarettes.  Zipper  top;  measures 
20"  X  8"  X  12".  $40  ppd.  Leather  bv  Kramer, 
Dept.  A-7.  96S  E.  101  St..  Brooklyn  36.  N.Y. 


iWBeiicAiif  Moii 01.(1,. 


m 

THE  CIVIL  WAR  ON  POSTAGE  STAMPS 

commemorates  one  of  the  most  significant 
eras  in  our  history.  It  is  dramatically  pic- 
tured in  this  spectacular  collection  of  24  all- 
different  stamiJs  from  around  the  world. 
Historically  interesting  and  a  buy.  10(  ppd. 
H.  E.  Harris,  Dept.  T102.  Boston.  Mass. 


LATEST  IN  A  LINE  oi  fine  precision-made 
imported  optics,  this  monocular  is  small 
enough  (2'i"  long)  to  fit  into  pants  watch 
pocket.  No  toy,  it's  a  10-power  glass  whose 
size  makes  it  ideal  to  pack  on  any  trip. 
Coated  lens.  $17.95  ppd.  Arms  &  Weaijons, 
Dept.  AL-8,  125  East  41  St.,  N.  Y.  17. 


12  GAUGE  SALUTE  CANNON.  This  rugged 
breechloader  blasts  out  a  terrific  roar  from  a 
12  gauge  blank  cartridge.  Made  in  France  of 
heavy  iron,  it's  wonderful  for  starting  races, 
canonades,  etc.  Can  be  mounted  on  any  car- 
riage. 7"  long.  $8.45  ppd.  Alexander  Sales. 
Dept.  AL,  140  Marbledale.  Tuckahoe,  N.Y. 


ROYAL  AMERICAN  V  TRANSISTOR 
RADIO  gives  you  better  tone,  more  usable 
volume,  finer  selectivity  and  greater  distance 
reception.  Uses  standard  flashlight  batteries. 
Measures  5%"  x  8'4"  x  2%",  weighs  2',4  lbs. 
$47.50  ppd.  Kapner,  Inc.,  1924  Washington 
Ave.,  N.Y.  57. 


i  ASPIRIN 


ASPIRIN 


TREMENDOUS  SAVINGS  on  household 
drugs  are  yours  when  you  buy  direct  from 
Foods  Plus.  Foods  Plus  buffered  aspirin  is 
only  49(''  i^er  100  (a  nationally  advertised 
buffered  aspirin  sells  for  $1.23  per  100). 
Free  catalogs.  Foods  Plus,  Dei^t.  A-AL-I, 
62  West  45th  St.,  N.Y. 


Will  you  pay  $1.00  in  order  to  SAVE  $100.00  or  more? 

"Bargains"  must  save  YOU  up  to  $100.00  or  more  within  the  next  8  months— or— you  can  get  your  money  back. 
"Bargains"  is  a  big  S'AxI  1  monthly  magazine- 32  to  48  pages  — that  tells  you  where  and  how  to  buy. 

•  BANKRUPT         •  CLOSEOUT         •  SURPLUS         •  OVERSTOCK 

Merchandise  of  every  description— often  as  low  as  10<  on  the  dollar! 

Tools,  machinery,  cameras,  jewelry,  food,  clothing,  appliances,  household  items,  books,  etc.  etc. 

Just  look  at  some  of  these  offers  as  published  in  "Bargains"! 


$1  Val.  Chlorophyl  Tablets,  V'lt.  pkg. 
15c  Textile  dyes,  3V2C  pkg. 
$12.95  Val.  Name  brand  Kitchen 
set,  $3.25 

S4.98  Port.  Washing  Machine,  20c. 
POSTAL  SCALES,  T'jc  each! 
$2.98  Horserace  game  records,  30c  ea. 
$1.95  Ret.  Men's  silk  ties,  I2V2C  ea.! 
PENCILS,  144  for  57'/2C! 
69c  Ret.  Insect  Repellent,  5c  each! 


CHRISTMAS  SEALS,  25c  per  1000! 
ENVELOPES,  50c  per  1000! 
35c  ORESS  PATTERNS,  3c  each! 
Calendar  Wrist  Watches,  $5.00  each! 
New  Bobby  Pins,  70c  per  700! 
$5.50  Ret.  Luclte  Hairbrushes,  65c  ea. 
$1.75  Rudolph  kids  toiletry  sets,  35c 
NEW  HAIRNETS,  '2c  each! 
$1  Retail  Automatic  Card  Shufflers, 
9c  each. 

39c  Under  Arm  Deodorant,  2c  jar! 


25  card  asst.  Xmas  cards.  11c  box! 
50c  Everyday  greeting  cards,  7''2C  box! 
Govt.  Surplus  Typewriters,  $23. 
$1-$3  Hard  covered  books,  20c  each! 
49c  Retail  Xmas  window  decora- 
tions, 10c  per  set. 
$49.95  Ret.  7x50  Binoculars,  $12.95. 
$15  Ret.  Electric  Percolators,  $5  ea  ! 
New  Phono  Records,  45  &  78  RPM, 
7c  each. 


BUTTONS,  144  for  25c. 
CIGARETTE  HOLDERS,  1c  each. 
$1  Kiddles  Handbags,  3c  each. 
$1  Val.  Billfolds.  tSc  each. 
$2.50  Val.  Wallets,  30c  each. 
LADIES  APRONS,  6Uc  each. 
D.  E.  Razor  Blades,  $1.50  per  1000 
blades 

$1  Mufflers,  Scarfs,  12'  2C  each. 
Plastic  Toy  Guns,  2c  each. 
25c  Rudolph  Reindeer  brooches,  2c  each. 


(Above  bargain  list  merely  illustrates  type  of  Bargains  usually  found  in  this  paper.  Lists  Naturally  change  from  month  to  month.) 
PLUS  HUNDREDS  OF  OTHER  SENSATIONAL  BUYS! 


Buy  cheap!  Sell  cheap!  Buy  for  yourself  or  for  resale  to  others  at  big  profits!  Now,  "Bargains  " 
is  in  a  NEV/,  bigger  size.  More  pages  — more  features  — more  bargains!  Three  big  sections  — 
"Foreign  Bargains,"  "Get-II  Free,"  etc. 

JUST  $1.00  BRINGS  YOU  8  FULL  MONTHS! 

SPECIAL  OFFER!  $1.00  buys  8  big  issues,  or  $2.00  for  16  issues.  YOUR  MONEY  BACK  IN 
FULL  AT  ONCE  IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  PLEASED  V^ITH  THE  FIRST  ISSUE  THAT  YOU  RECEIVE! 

Look  Wtiat  One  Subscriber  Says:  "As  a  result  of  answering  one  of  the  ads  (in  Bargains)  it  has  resulted  in 
extra  profits  of  $40  and  upwards  per  month. "-J.  H.,  Alabama. 


BARGAINS,  Box  591-FO,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Rush  me  n  8  months  for  $1.00  □  16  months  for  $2.00 


Name  . . 
Address 


I  City 
j^(Your 


 State  

money  back  in  full  if  1st  issue  doesn't  please  you) 
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This  secfion  is  presented  as  a  service  to 
readers  ond  advertisers.  All  products  are 
sold  with  a  money-back  guarantee.  When 
ordering,  please  allow  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  foi  handling  and  shipping. 


30"  KATTLESNAKE-ii  HiAibk-  and  hoiiibly 
realistic.  Big  ft.  rattler  looks  like  the  real 
tliiii!;.  .Arrange  in  eoilecl  position  in  the  loca- 
tion ot  your  choice  and  he'll  scare  any  inno- 
cent victim.  A  practical  joker's  delight.  .SI. 98 
ppd.  Greenland  Studios.  Dept.  .\L-8.  3735 
N.W.  67th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida. 


ART  REPRODUCER  makes  it  easy  for  you 
to  draw  almost  anything  quickly  and  e.xactly 
even  if  \ou  don't  have  a  talent  tor  it.  Just 
focus  this  in\ention  on  a  subject  and  then 
follow  lines  of  the  "i)icture  image"  reflected 
on  the  paper.  Reduces  and  enlarges.  $1.98 
ppd.  Xorton,  Dept.  AL-81.  296  B'way.  X.Y. 


LEARN  TO  PLAY  THE  GUITAR  IN  7 
DAVS.  Famous  guitarist  Ed  Sale  shows  how 
to  play  any  song  by  ear  or  note  in  7  days. 
In  addition  to  66-i5agc  Instruction  Book,  you 
get  words  and  music  for  110  songs,  chord 
finder,  special  Guitarist's  Book.  S2. 98  ppd.  Ed 
SaleStiidio,Dept.AL-S,Avon-By-The-Sea.N.J. 


ATLANTIC  CITV,  the  easterji  pl.iygioi 
A  million  dollars  has  lieen  spent  rebuilding 
the  famed  Boardwalk.  Young  and  old  will 
find  Atlantic  City  even  more  exciting.  For  in- 
formation on  conventions,  hotels  and  rates, 
write  Mall  Dodson,  Dept.  AL-8,  Convention 
Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


PERSONAL  MEMO  PAD  has  200  sheets  ol 
crisp  white  bond  xiaper,  size  4\4"x5V'2",  witli 
your  name  and  address  at  the  top.  Bound  in 
iiandy  pad  fonn,  it's  wonderful  for  short  notes, 
memos,  orders  etc.  Just  51.25  ppd.  per  pad  ot 
200  sheets.  5  pads  ( an>-  name  or  names ) ,  S5 
ppd.  Memo  Pad,  Box  591-A,  Lynn.  Mass. 


BRITISH-INDIAN  CAVALRY  PITH  HEL- 
METS  ha\  c  changed  little  in  1(10  \ears.  Made 
of  pith  cork  a  full  1  inch  thick  (think  ot  it), 
imported  «  bite  linen  helmets  weigh  10  ounces. 
Green  cloth  lining,  regimental  leather  strapping. 
Brand  new.  Specify  size.  $5.95  ppd.  Regimen- 
tal Imports,  Dept.  AL-8.  509  E.  80,  X.Y.  21. 


GREAS-GARD  is  the  name  of  a  new  floor 
mat  that  absorbs  grease  and  oil,  eliminates 
floor  stains  in  garage  or  house.  Helps  keep 
grease  stains  off  your  cari^ets.  Put  one  in  the 
garage,  at  the  front  door,  etc.  Measures  36" 
X  48".  .'51.98  ppd.  Medford  Products,  Dept. 
AL-8,  752  Fulton  St..  Farmingdale,  N.Y. 


FROGGIE  SPRINKLER  holds  your  g.inli  n 
hose  while  watering  the  law  n.  Sculptured  in 
a  handsome  green  glazed  ceramic,  it's  9" 
long,  stands  5"  high.  Fits  any  standard  hose 
coupling.  Beautifies  the  lawn  while  working 
away  at  its  chores.  S2.95  ppd.  Empire,  Dept. 
AL,'l40  Marblcdale,  Tuckahoe,  X.Y. 


ALL  AROUND  ELECTRIC  TESTER 
Shipped  on  Approval 

Tests  all  Electrical  Ap- 
pliances, TV  tubes.  Au- 
tomobile Circuits,  etc. 
Measures  A.C.  and  D.C. 
Voltages,  Amperes,  Re- 
sistance and  Leakage. 
Price  complete  including 
64  page  book  only  $15.85. 
Shipped  on  approval.' 
NO  MONEY  WITH 
ORDER— NO  C.O.D. 
Order  Model  70  "on  approval."  If  satisfac- 
tory you  pay  $15.85  (plus  p.p.)  in  4  monthly 
payments.  Otherwise  return  after  10  days 

free  trial  Moss  Electronic ,  Inc., 

Dept.  U-Wo    3849  Tenth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  34,  N.  Y. 


NO.  K  3  TABLE 
IEMP[RED  MISONITe 
nASIICIIiD  lOP 


MONROE 
FOLDING  TABLES 

Summer  Sale  factory  saving  to 
Churches.  Schools,  Clubs,  etc. 
MONROE  Folding  Banquet  Tables, 
automatic  folding  and  locking,  super  strength,  easy 
seating.  58  models  and  sizes. 

WRITE  FOR   1961   CATALOG  IN  COLOR  —  FREE 

Color  pictwtes  on  full  line — MONROE  Folding  tciblev  thoirv  tobte 
and  ihoir  Itocks.  ploKorm  .nv-  r!  poiloblc  porTilions  Our  53rd  yeor 

THE  MONROE  CO..  69  Church  St.,  Colfax,  Iowa 


SUMMER 
PRICES  NOW 


Magnifying  Reading  Glasses  with  finest  plano- 
convex lenses.  No  longer  need  you  strain  or 
squint  to  read  small  type  or  use  an  old  tosfiioned 
hand  Magnifyer.  Clearvision  Magnifying  Spec- 
tacles ore  perfect  for  those  who  need  simple 
magnifying  lenses  and  do  not  have  Astigmatism 
or  eye  disease.  Read  fine  bible  print,  find  tele- 
phone numbers,  do  fancy  needle  and  machine 
work  with  ease  and  comfort.  30  Day  Free  Trial. 
Money  Back  Guarantee.  Send  Nome,  Address, 
Age  and  S3. 95  or  send  no  money  and  we  ship 
C.O.D.,  postaoe  extra. 

Dept.  175-U     NU-LIFE  PRODUCTS     Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


KUSFI  IlKPLV  for  your  new.  I  Ul  I.  ...^ n  .if  liiii 
all-Uirtercnt  Worldwide  stuinp.s.  .\cwi.-,i,  i-^uis  of 
llic  ye.ir  —  pictorliils.  coimuciiionillvcs  —  l)l-(()lor.-(. 
mini  and  u.sed.  Gel  l  OKO  ■  siiinniit  MccUnK  maiiii>. 
Nelliirlands  KLM.  Soulli  African  AnlarcUc.  colorlul 
mask  siarnp  of  new  Upper  Volta  itcpubllc.  many  more. 
.Supply  linatud,  only  one  to  a  colioclor.  Send  tor  Ihls 
valuable  tree  tollcctlon  and  other  stamp  offers  on 
approval,  today.  Hush  reply,  104  for  handling-  lo 
GARCELON  STAMP  CO.. Dept.Al.vX  Calais,  Maine. 


Amazing  Fast  Growing  Red  Rose 

See  the  sensational  Red  Robin  Living  Fence  (Gloire 
Des  Rosomanes)  that's  sweeping  the  country!  Sur- 
round your  property  with  beauty  and  protection 
for  as  little  as  12c  a  foot.  Plant  this  fall,  have  a 
vigorous  Living  Fence  bursting  v^■lth  fragrant  red 
roses  next  spring.  Grows  up  to  6  feet.  Not  a  mul- 
liflora.  Keeps  out  intruders,  noise.  Available  only 
from  Ginden  Nursery.  Send  name,  address  for  free 
full -color  landscape  book,  prices,  guarantees,  etc. 
GINDEN  NURSERY,  Dept.  803,  San  Bruno,  Calif. 


Fabulous  collection  of  all-different  genuine  foreign 
Airmail  Stamps  from  remote  corners  of  ftie  world 
—  Africa,  Europe.  Exotic  Orient,  everywhere! 
World's  Largest  Airmail,  Flying  Doctor,  Bomber, 
$2.00  Helicopter,  many  others.  PLUS  Collection 
of  thrilling  Space-Age  stamps  .  .  .  Sputniks, 
Jets,  fantastic  Ivloon  Rocket  stamps.  Botti  of 
these  remarkable  collections  —  containing  stamps 
worth  up  to  25c  each!  —  for  only  10c  to  cover 
mailing  costs.  Extra:  other  sensational  stamps 
for  your  free  examination,  plus  Big  Bargain 
Catalog.  ADULTS  ONLY! 


Jamestown  Stamps  Dept.  F81AL.  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
RUSH  my  Free  Airmail  Collection  and  other  offers. 
I  enclose  10c  for  mailing  costs. 


Name 


•  Address    • 

:  City  &  I 


10 122 

Ft. 


LarKest  Distributors  of  U.S.  Govt.  .Surplus  Balloons  in  the 
US.\.  Inflate  up  to  Giant  20  ft.  diameter  with  air  or  jras.  Fun 
at  the  Beach.  Water  Sports,  etc.,  Flyinti  Advt.  visible  for 
miles.  Terrific  for  attracting  crowds  at  Openings.  Fairs. 
Koadside  Stands.  Gas  Stations.  Sports  Events.  Made  of  Du- 
rable Neoprene  Rubber.   New.  never  used.   No  C.  O.  D.'s. 


2  ft.  (Beach  Ball  Size)  .  .  2  for  SOc  (5  for  $1.00) 

6  ft.  size  S9c  ea.  (2  for  Sl.OO) 

10  ft.  size  $1.00  ea.  (6  for  $5.00) 

30  ft.  size  .  $2.00  ea.  plus  SOc  ea.  postage  &  hdlg. 
30  ft.  size  illus  10  for  $20.00— Exp.  collect 


NOVEL  MFG.  CORP. 


HAVE  A  PRODUCT  TO  SELL? 

You'll  .sell  more  of  'em,  and  faster  in  The 
American  Le<;ion  Shopper  than  in  any  other 
magazine.  So  if  yon  want  to  boost  sales,  write 
Tlie- American  Legion  Shopper,  122  E.  42  St., 
New  York  17  for  a  rate  card  and  full  infor- 
mation. Do  i'  now. 


ELECTRONIC  BUG  KILLER! 


JUST 
PLUG  IN 
FORGET 
ABOUT 
BUGS! 


lO 


New  scientific  Bug-  Killer  is  guaranteed  lo 
kill  flies,  fleas,  moths,  ants,  roaches,  mosqui- 
toes, spiders,  silverfish,  gnats,  etc.  Insect 
doe.s  not  have  to  come  in  contact  with  unit. 
Safety  approved  for  use  near  children,  food 
or  pets.  Kills  fleas  on  dogs  and  cats!  Used 
by  restaurants,  hospitals,  hotels  and  farms. 
Clean,  odorless  and  unbreakable.  10-yr. 
guarantee.  One  unit  sufficient  for  average 
home.  Special  ofTer:  $4.95  -  2  for  $9.00. 
MAKBAR,  P.O.  Box  34711,  Los  Angeles  34, 
Calif..  Dept.  T. 
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S2,000  REWAKD  is  offered  tor  this  1804 
silver  doUar.  This  and  other  once-common 
coins  are  listed  in  a  new  catalog.  Some 
nickles,  dimes  and  quarters  are  worth  up  to 
$3,500.  It's  worth  looking  through.  Coin 
book  is  $1  ppd.  Best  Values.  Dept.  AL-174, 
40.3  .Market  St.,  Newark,  N.  I. 


CAMP  MACHETE  -  you  don't  have  to  cros^ 
the  border  to  get  one  of  these  18"  blade 
machetes.  New  surplus  (Army  made  'em  for 
use  in  tropics ) ;  clear  a  camp  site,  or  fell  a 
good-size  tree  with  one  of  'em.  In  canvas 
shield  with  belt  clip.  $2.95  ppd.  Banner  Sup- 
ply House,  Dept.  AN,  125  E.  41st,  N.Y.  17. 


BRASS  EAGLE  DOCK  KNOCKER  will 
strike  an  impressive  note  on  your  front  door. 
Made  of  solid  metal  polished  in  brass  and 
lacquered,  it's  engraved  u  ith  your  name  ( any 
uunilier  of  letters  I  on  the  solid  brass  front. 
7"  tall.  $2.30  ppd.  Alexander  Sales.  Dept. 
AL,  140  Marbledale,  Tuckahoe,  N.Y. 


NO  MORE  BURNT  TOAST.  Now  toast  4 
slices  at  once,  watch  the  bread  turn  golden 
brown  before  your  eyes  and  you'll  get  the 
exact  desired  shade.  It's  used  o\er  gas  stove 
burner  or  fireplace,  needs  no  electricity. 
$1.98  ppd.  Best  Values  Co.,  Dept.  9,  403 
Market  St..  Newark,  N.J. 


NAME  AND  ADDRESS  LABELS  are  handy 
to  have  around,  and  are  perfect  for  such  as 
letters,  cards,  packages,  checks,  etc.  Print 
your  name  and  address  carefully  and  send  it 
into  these  people  and  they'll  print  you  1000 
gimimed  labels  packed  in  a  plastic  box.  $1 
ppd.  Tower  Press,  Box  591,  AL,  Lynn.  Mass. 


WRIST  RADIO  receives  broadcasts  up  to  50 
miles.  i)la\s  for  years  without  electricity  or 
batteries.  Exterior  antenna  for  clear  reception, 
complete  with  earjihones  for  private  listening. 
Unique  radio  in  wrist-watch  form  is  only 
$3.98  ppd.  from  Honor  Hou.se,  Dept.  AL-S, 
Lynbrook,  N.Y. 


GAIN  OR  LOSE  WEIGHT  -  Hegardless  ol 
your  age,  you  can  improve  yourself  physical- 
ly, build  a  healthier  body  through  the  famous 
George  Jowett  courses.  At  the  same  time,  you 
can  gain  or  lo.se  up  to  60  lbs.  Send  10<  for 
5  picture  courses.  Give  your  age.  Jowett  In- 
stitute, Dept.  AL-6,  Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 


BRAND 


SAVE  up  to  75%  on  purchase  of  vitamins 
and  everyday  drugs.  For  example,  a  famous 
multiple  vitamin  formula  sells  for  $3.11  per 
100  fair-trade  price.  Foods  Plus  similar  type 
formula  is  only  $1.75  per  100.  Free  illus- 
trated catalog.  Write  Foods  Plus,  Dept.  V- 
AL-1,  02  West  45th  St.,  N.Y. 
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Chopper 


107  Different  Stamps  lOc 


Try  and  beat  this  special  one-time  offer !( 
Amazing  imported  world-wide  collection  in-' 
eludes  CZECH  —  First  Man  in  Space,  right 
out  of  the  headlines:  CHILE  —  Christ  ol  the\ 
Andes:  NEW  GUINEA  -  Bird  of  Paradise. 
You  also  get  RUANDA  —  Fierce  Gorilla: 
TOGO  —  U.N.  Admission  Set,  plus  many  pictorials, 
commemoratives  and  classics  —  107  exciting  stamps 
from  all  over  the  globe  —  a  regular  $2.25  value.  Yet 
they're  all  yours  for  only  lOf,  post-paid,  to  introduce 
Zenith  bargain  approvals. 

FREE  BONUS  i/  you  act  now:  88  Flags  of  the 
World,  all  14  Confederate  States  Facsimiles  in  color. 
Midget  Encyclopedia  of  Stamps.  Money  back  guar. 

Send  I0<  Today.  Ask  for  Lot  GU-12. 
ZENITH  CO.    81  Willoughby  St.,    B'klyn  1,  N.Y. 


HURRICA.NE  LAMPS  are  replicas  of  deei) 
water  scliooner  hurricane  lamps  with  chim- 
ney, oil  well  and  adjustable  wick.  Can  be 
used  on  table  or  swiveled  up  to  hang  on  wall. 
Copper  finish;  eight  inches  high.  Two  for 
$1.50  ppd.;  6  for  $3.85  ppd.  Murray  Hill 
House.  Dept.  AL-8,  Bo.x  251,  Bethpage,  N.Y. 


MAILED  FREE -a  1  carat  white  diamond 
ladies  or  man's  ring  for  .$.395— that's  the  offer 
of  these  people  who  ask  you  to  have  it  ap- 
praised by  your  jeweler.  They'll  refund  ap- 
praisal cost  if  diamond  isn't  worth  at  least 
50%  above  their  price.  Free  catalog.  Empire 
Diamond,  AL-8,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.Y. 


WEAR  this  foam  rubber  rupture  truss  like  a 
pair  of  shorts.  It  suspends  from  the  waist. 
There  are  no  straps,  bands  or  springs  around, 
the  hips.  Adjustable;  washable;  for  singles 
and  doubles;  give  waist  measurement.  $9.95 
ppd.  Kinlen  Co.,  Dept.  AL-101\V,  809 
Wyandotte,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


The  AMERICAN  LEGION  CLASSIFIED 

For  rates,  write  American  Legion  Classified 
122  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


AGENTS  WANTED 


INVESTIGATE  ACCIDENTS-Earn  $750  to  $1,000 
monthly.  Thousands  of  insurance  companies, 
airlines,  steamship  lines  urgently  need  Acci- 
dent Investigators.  Free  Book.  WRITE:  Univer- 
sal Schools,  CA-8,  6801  Hillcrest.  Dallas  5, 
Texas. 

MAKE  $ 25  $ SO^lWE El<rcl i p p i ng  Tiewspaper  items 
for  publishers.  Some  clippings  worth  $5.00 
each.  Particulars  free.  National,  81-AL,  Knicker- 
bocker  Station,  New  York  City. 
HOME  MAILORDER  BUSINESS  -  Raising  fish- 
worms   and   crickets.   Free   Literature.  Carter 

Gardens.  Plains,  Georgia.  

EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


MAKE  $50  -  $75  -  $100  extra  money.  Run 
Greeting  Card,  Gift  Shop  at  home,  visit  friends. 
Show  thrilling  EVANS  Christmas  Card  assort- 
ments, Gifts,  exclusive  25  for  $1.50  Personals, 
Experience  unnecessary.  Write  for  sample  bo"es 
on  approval.  Free  Imprint  Albums,  Surprise  Gift 
Offers.  New  England  Art  Publishers,  North 
Abington  80,  Mass. 

LOANS  BY  MAIL 


CHOICE  U.S.  &  OVERSEAS  JOBS.  All  Trades. 
Firms,  Addresses,  Hiring  Procedures,  Pay 
Scales,  Benefits.  For  info,  write:  World  Wide, 
Dept.  K-14,  155  N.  Franklin  St.,  Hempstead,  N.Y. 
SALESMEN  WANTED 


BORROW  $100  to  $600  BY  MAIL.  Quick,  Easy, 
Private.  No  Co-Signers.  Repay  in  24  small 
monthly  payments.  For  the  amount  you  want, 
write  today  to  DIAL  Finance  Co.,  410  Kllpatrick 

Bldg.,  Dept.  H-102,  Omaha  2,  Nebraska.  

BORROW  $50  TO  $600  For  Any  ,°urpose.  Con- 
fidential. 2  years  to  repay.  Free  loan  applica- 
tion. Write;  American  Loan  Plan,  Dept.  AC-8011, 
City  National  Bldg.,  Omaha  2,  Nebraska. 


WILL  YOU  WEAR  new  suits,  sport  coats  with- 
out one  penny  cost  and  agree  to  show  them  to 
friends?  You  can  make  up  to  $40.00  in  a  day 
even  In  spare  time,  without  canvassing.  W.  Z. 
Gibson,  Inc.,  500  S.  Throop  St.,  Dept.  B-405, 
Chicago  7,  III. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY^taking^m^ers  for  Stark 
DWARF  Fruit  Trees.  Everybody  can  now  grow 
Giant  Size  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears  in  their 
yards.  Also  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses, 
etc.  Outfit  FREE.  Stark  Bro's,  Desk  30182, 
Louisiana,  Missouri. 

$480  MONTHLY  COMMISSION  on'4  easy  orders 
a  day,  selling  Nationally  Advertised  line  com- 
fort shoes,  warm  jackets.  230  styles.  No  invest- 
ment —  postcard  brings  FREE  Outfit.  Mason, 
Chippewa  Falls,  K-376,  Wis. 


LEATHERCRAFT 


FREE  "DO  IT-YOURSELF"  Leathercraft  Catalog. 
Tandy  Leather  Company,  Box  791-Q40,  Fort 
Worth.  Texas. 

FOR  WOMEN 

EARN  $50.00  FAST,  easy,  sewing  Aprons,  spare, 
full  time.  Excellent  opportunity  to  build  steady 
extra  income.  Details  free.  Redikuts,  Loganville 
22,  Wisconsin. 

STAMP  COLLECTING 


MILLION  FOREIGN  STAMPS!  2i;  each!  Send  for 
thrilling,  giant  approvals!  ABC  Stamps,  Box 
6000  KN,  San  Francisco  1,  Calif. 

SCHOOLS  andTnstruction 

POEMS  NEEDED  for  songs.  Rush  poems.  Crown 
Music.  49-AM  West  32,  New  York  1. 


IT  WRIGGLES  and  its  fun,  and  it  turns  your 
dog  paddler  into  a  regular  Tarzan.  A  ten- 
foot  inflatable  snake  of  heavy,  leak-resistant 
rubber  blows  up  in  seconds.  Hold  it  up,  it 
squirms  like  a  rattler.  Put  it  down,  it  coils  up 
instantly.  For  beach  or  pool,  $2.98  ppd. 
Medford  Products,  Dept.  AL-8,  Box  39,  N,  Y. 


.JERRY  JUGS  carry  gasoline,  water,  any 
liquid  safer  and  easier.  Unbreakable,  rust- 
proof Scepterene,  it's  light,  has  telescope 
spout  for  easy  pouring.  Jugs  are  marked  off 
in  '/:;  gals,  for  measuring.  Red  or  yellow.  1 
gal.,  $2.84;  2V2  gal.,  $3,84  ppd,  Alexander, 
Dept,  AL,  140  Marbledale,  Tuckahoe,  N.Y. 


LAND  l\  .\l,\\  ML.MCO  (AMI  .,n  ...  re  ot 
land  iicir  .-Vlbutiuertnie,  .Anurica  s  7tli  iastest 
growing  city,  in  a  climate  that's  really  lovely, 
$395  complete;  $10  down,  $10  a  month.  For 
full  information:  Valley  of  the  Estaneia 
Kanehettes,  Dept.  N-20D,  2316  Central  S.E., 
Albuquerque,  N,  M. 


I'l"  LONG 


MINIATURE  PISTOL  is  made  by  a  Gerinau 
gunsmith,  is  only  1',:;"  long,  and  with  car- 
tridge expeller  and  25  blanks  wcifi)i.i  just  V-i 
oz.  Fin  s  with  tremendous  bang.  Nickelplated 
steel  gun  cocks  before  firing.  Barrel  breaks. 
With  25  blanks,  $3.95  ppd.  Arms  &  Weapons, 
Dept.  AL-8.  125  East  4  Kt  St.,  N.Y.  17. 


|(».>i{HMaim:srma  vmiikk  \ 


GE.NUINE  old-time,  bugle-tyi>e  hunting 
horns  are  crafted  from  select  steer  horns.  Im- 
ported, horns  are  hand-polished,  come  with 
rawhide  shoulder  thong.  You  don't  see  many 
of  these  today,  and  this  one  is  a  beauty. 
Measures  14"  along  the  curve,  $3.95  ppd, 
Kline's,  Dept.  AL-8,  333  E.  50,  N.Y,  22, 


$1,000,000  CASH  ill  reproduced  Confederate 
money  can  be  a  lot  of  fun  for  everybody. 
You'll  want  these  $10's,  $20's,  $50's  to  light 
cigars,  be  a  big  tipper  etc.  $1,000,000  in 
assorted  dentmiinations,  $2.98  ppd.  Order 
from  Confederate  Mint,  364-A  Main,  Curator 
W-14,  East  Orange,  N,  J, 


HOTS 


('<»mmoii  4'om|>liiiiit  in  A^Iiddlc  Age 

I  go  for  square  meals 
But  I  fnid,  with  regret, 

That  the  squarer  they  are 
The  roinider  I  get. 

—Hal  Chadwick 


"Timber!!" 

W  hat  Did  Taiic? 

W  lun  licr  aunt  took  sick  a  young  lady 
offered  to  collect  her  salary  for  her.  On  the 
wa\-  home  a  purse-snatcher  grabbed  her 
pockctbook  and  made  olf  with  it.  The 
young  lady  ran  cr>'ing  to  the  nearest  police- 
man. 

"Stop  that  man!"  she  pleaded.  "He  stole 
m>-  aunt's  pa\  ! " 

"iMiss,"  said  tiic  cop,  "if  you'll  stop  talk- 
ing i)ig  Latin,  ma\  be  I  can  help  >'ou." 

G.  Kernan 

I^Miager  Kiii4' 

"Lct\f  not  fio  to  that  restmirant.'' 
"H7.iy  vot?'' 

"No  one  goes  there  any  more.  It's  too 
croiudedr 

— Hakoi.d  Helkku 

Any  shelf 
I  make  myself 
Costs  me  twice 
The  retail  price. 

— HKRiii'.ur  AVaki  fi. 

tiot  Your  Moiiey'.s  1>V«>rtli 

In  a  small  tow  n  a  )udge  fined  a  prisoner 
flO  for  breaking  a  \\indo\v.  The  prisoner 
tendered  him  a  S20  bill  in  payment.  The 
judge  searched  his  own  pockets  in  vain  for 
bills  to  change  the  t\vcnt\-  and  then  came 


up  with  a  solution.  "The  Court,"  he  or- 
dered, "having  no  change  for  a  $20  bill  de- 
crees that  the  prisoner  go  out  and  break 
another  window.'' 

—Jack  Herbert 

The   Feminine  Facts 

There's  nothing  like  a  wedding  to  make 
a  guy  learn. 

At  first  he  thinks  she's  his'n,  but  learns 
he's  her'n! 

— P'lora  M.  Rugh 

Mofiern  Women  Are  <  lever 

Ads  shoie  the  modern  gal,  dressed  in  style, 
Cracefidly  cutting  and  laying  tile; 
Or  xeith  a  smile  that  dispels  all  gloom. 
Hanging  leall  paper  in  a  sizeable  room; 
Or  leielding  a   brush   leith   artistic  flair; 
Or  making  some  kind  of  contour  chair. 
I'm  cleiier  too,  and  I've  done  each  one 
By  pounding  at  him  'til  he  gets  it  done. 

— Verla  B.  Tolliver 

Hard  To  Come  Uy 

Wheii  it  coiiies  to  the  cold  war,  trticc  is 
strcingcr  than  fiction. 

—Dan  Bennett 


Changing  Tiniew 

There  is  a  veteran  shoeshine  "boy' 


(the 


quotes  arc  used  advisedly)  w  ho  has  worked 
the  Cit\'  Hall  area  in  New  \  ork  Cit\  since 
before  \Vorld  War  I. 

During  that  war  he  had  a  sign  on  his  box 
which  read:  "Shine  Si^  —  War  Sa\ings 
Stamps  Accepted." 


Years  later,  following  the  crash  of  1929, 
his  card  was  changed  to  read:  "Shine  5(  — 
No  Checks  Cashed." 

Some  time  between  World  Wav  II  and 
the  Korean  War  the  following  alteration 
was  made:  "Shine  Free  —  Tax  lOc*.'' 

The  last  time  I  saw  him,  another  change 
had  been  made.  His  sign  now  says:  "Shine 
15<  —  Diners'  Club  Cards  Accepted." 

— Georcie  D.  Kk\t/. 

Hither  And  Vavtii 

Listen,  motorist,  let's  be  friViL-. 
If  yon  think  hoiv  seldom  yon  filled  yonr 
tank, 

And  the  speed  yon  made  on  the  routes  yoti 
rove. 

And  exactly  how  many  hours  yon  drove 

Are  subjects  that  will  awaken 

Oiir  rapt  attention;  we  gotta  say 

You're  mits,  or  —  put  in  a  tactfid  way  — 

You're  definitely  mistaken. 

— Beuion  BR\I  ^^ 

To  Those  He  Left  Behind 

And  then  there's  the  Hollywood  star  who 
never  forgets  his  hinnble  beginnings.  Every 
year  he  goes  back  to  the  New  York  slums  — 
to  visit  his  w  ife  and  kids. 

—Lee  Bokden 

.\  Mailer  Of  Degree 

/  thought  I  had  a  boil: 

The  chances  noxv  seem  slimmer. 

It's  suuiller  than  a  l>oil: 

1  guess  it's  jus/  a  simmer! 

— S.  S.  Biddi.e 


•Well:-  —  What  did  you  get?" 
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New  edition 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 

available  direct  from  the  publisher  on 

l^ook  a  Month 
Payment  Plan 

you  get  all  24  volumes  now. .  .pay  later! 


WHY  DO   SOME   FAMILIES  SEEM 
TO   GET  MORE  OUT  OF  LIFE? 

Some  families  glow  with  the  pure  enjoyment  of  life. 
Everyone  who  knows  them  is  warmed  by  their 
vitality  and  friendliness.  For  such  a  family,  life 
is  good  and  fun  and  exciting. 

And  every  day,  their  lives  grow  more  interesting  .  .  . 
more  productive  .  .  .  more  meaningful. 

Typically,  both  parents  and  children  take  a 
deep  interest  in  each  other  and  the  ever-changing 
world  around  them.  They  work  together  as  a 
team,  sharing  interests  and  opinions  to  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  understanding  and  respect  that 
help  build  a  happy  home. 

This  kind  of  family  usually  owns  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.  And  their  set  is  continually  in  use.  As  in 
so  many  lively  families,  "looking  it  up  in  Britannica" 
has  become  a  familiar  habit  at  homework  time, 
during  family  discussions,  and  whenever  complete, 
authoritative  information  is  needed  on  almost 
every  conceivable  topic.  They  have  learned  to  rely  on 
Britannica  for  background  data  on  current  events, 
politics,  religion  and  history,  for  help  with  hobbies, 
and  for  educational,  enjovable  reading  at  any  time. 

Whe  re  you  find  a  family  that  enjovs  life, 
you'll  usually  find  the  Britannica  helping  parents 
and  children  fulfill  their  desires  for  knowledge, 
self-improvement,  and  a  better  way  of  life. 


The  latest  edition  of  Britannica  — the 
greatest  treasure  of  knowledge  ever  pub- 
lished—is the  greatest  in  our  almost  200- 
year  publishing  history.  An  enormous 
printing  materially  reduces  our  costs  and 
under  an  unusual  direct-f rom-the- 
publisher  plan,  we  pass  these  savings  on 
to  you.  All  24  handsome  volumes  of  this 
world- renowned  reference  library  will  be 
delivered  to  your  home  NOW  direct  from 
the  publisher.  You  pay  later  at  a  cost  so 
low  it  is  as  easy  as  buying  a  book  a  month! 

Equivalent  to  a  library  of  1,000  books 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  is  the 
most  valuable  gift  you  can  give  yourself 
and  your  family  — the  priceless  gift  of 
knowledge.  Information  on  every  subject 
significant  to  mankind  is  contained  in  its 
new  edition.  It  is  equivalent  to  a  library 
of  1,000  books,  bringing  you  the  knowl- 
edge and  authority  of  world-recognized 
leaders  in  every  field. 

Just  think  of  a  subject  — and  you'll  find 


it  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  — 
whether  it  is  information  on  the  rules  of 
a  sport,  the  background  of  a  religion,  how 
to  build  a  brick  arch  in  a  fireplace,  or  the 
science  of  launching  a  guided  missile. 

The  new  Britannica  almost  "televises" 
information  to  you,  with  25,042  magnifi- 
cent photographs,  maps,  and  drawings. 
In  every  respect,  Britannica  is  the 
largest  and  most  comjilete  reference  set 
published  in  America,  containing  27,357 
pages  and  over  38,000,000  words. 

Symbol  of  a  good  home 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  cannot  help 
but  have  a  lasting  effect  on  you  as  well 
as  on  the  growth  and  development  of 
your  children  in  school  and  in  later  life. 
Benjamin  Franklin  .said:  "An  investment 
in  knowledge  pays  the  best  interest,"  and 
Britannica  gives  you  the  accumulated 
knowledge  of  the  world  in  clear,  easy-to- 
read  language  and  superb  illustrations. 
It  is  es.sential  in  every  home  where  edu- 
cation is  valued  and  respected. 


Preview  Booklet  Offered  FREE 

Simply  fill  in  and  mail  the  attached  card 
today,  and  we  will  send  you  .  .  .without 
cost  or  obligation  ...  a  copy  of  our  beau- 
tiful, new  booklet  which  contains  an 
exciting  ijreview  of  the  latest  edition  of 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Send  no 
money.  It's  yours,  absolutely  free!  How- 
ever, to  avoid  disappointment,  please 
mail  the  attached  card  today  before  it 
slips  your  mind. 

Mail  the  atlaclu'd  card  now 
lor  FRFt  BOOKLET 


e/u.s/  Icnr  out  card 
at  left,  fill  in  and  mail 
jor  your  free  Preview 
Booklet  oj  the  new 
edition  of  the 
ICncyclopaedia 
liritannica.  Or  write 
to  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.  Dept. 
122-K.  42.'>  North 
Michiftan  Avenue. 
Chicago  11 ,  Illinois. 


Are  you  smoking  mdre  now  but  enjoying  it  less? 

"HAVE  A  RillL  CIGARETTE- 


CAM  EL 


The  best  tobacco  makes  the  best  smoke  ! 


li    ,1    Ui'yiKilits  Tnttncfii  rniiiiiartx .  WInsliMi  Suli'in.  N.  C. 


